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UN soldier’s video reveals reconnaisance plane was over Qana as shelling killed 100 refugees 


Massacre film puts Israel in dock 


EXCLUSIVE 


ROBERT FISK 


A dramatic amateur videotape 
of the Israeli shelling of the 
United Nations base at Qana 
last month, in which more than 
100 Lebanese civili ans were 
massacred, has convinced Unit- 
ed Nations investigators that 
the Israelis deliberately target- 
ed the UN compound and were 
well aware that it was packed 
with refugees when they fired 
atiL 

The colour videotape, a copy 
of which has been obtained by 
the Independent, clearly shows 
an Israeli pilotless reconnai- 
sauce aircraft - used by artiDery 
spotters to perfect their aim - 
flying over Qana at the height 


of the shelling on 18 April. Se- 
nior Israeli officers have re- 
peatedly denied to the UN that 
they were using a low-flying 
drone at the time, but the tape 
provides incontrovertible evi- 
dence that these statements 
were untrue. 

In Israel last night, the Israeli 
army - having been told that the 
video exists -suddenly rhang M 
its story and admitted there was 
a drone over Qana but said — 
without explanation - drat the 


pilotless aircraft was “on a dif- 
ferent 10188100 “ and was. not 


massacre - cm 16 April —they 
saw “no sign of civilians'’. 

A UN source in southern 
Lebanon last night ridiculed the 
Israeli statement. “The UN 
camp has been in Qana for 18 
years. They have pictures of 
every village in southern 
Lebanon and know who lives in 
every house there. Once again, 
the Israelis are fasuking our in- 
telligence- They had been flying 
drones over Qana for a week be- 
fore the massacre. And even if 


The damning evidence, pages 8.9 



monoplane, which takes televi- 
sion pictures of the ground, can 


be seen flyinglowcver Qana as 
shells foil on to the UN’s Fijian 
battalion headquarters. The 
tape was made by a UN soldier 
a mile from Qana. By chance, 
he was carrying his video cam- 
era when the Israeli bombard- 
ment began. His remarkable 
filmed evidence - of which the 
Israelis were unaware at the 
time - now forms the focus of 
the still secret UN report pre- 
pared for Boutros Boutros 
Ghali, the UN Secretary-Gen- 
eral, by Dutch marine Gener- 
al Frank van Kappen who 
visited the site of the massacre 
and completed his interviews 
with both UN and Israeli sol- 
diers on 26 ApriL 
Much of the UN report was 


ferent mission” and was. not 
sending pictures. The Israelis 
also said that they made a “car- 
tographic error” and had placed 
the UN camp 150 yards from its 
actual position. It also said that 
when a drone took pictures of 
the camp two days before the 


they thought there were no 
civilians in the camp r-- 1 which we 


civilians in the camp !-■ which we 
bad told them there were -does 
that mean they thought it was 
legifanaietodieflaUNmiKtary 
headquarters?” 

For two weeks, the UN 
source said, the Israelis had 
been flying drones over Qana. 


“Now they are saying there 
was a drone on ‘a different mis- 
sion They have a duty to ex- 
plain what that mission was - 
otherwise we are standing by the 
evidence of the eyewitnesses 


and the videotape showing the 
drone over Qana. 1 * 

The videotape which forced 
the Israelis to change their sto- 
ry was unequivocal. In two se- 
quences, the propellor-driven 


Blair rift 
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over child 


ea job benefit cut 


DONALD MACINTYRE 

Political Editor 
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Tbny Blair is facing a shadow 
cabinet split over the contro- 
_ versial idea of witholding child 
.i beDefh from parents of children 
still at school and in further 
education. 

Mr Blair and Gordon 
Brown, the shadow Chancellor, 
arc anxious to see the propos- 
al canvassed as one of the 
“tough choices" both have 
warned the party it will have to 
face between now and the elec- 
tion. But the social security 
team, led by Chris Smith, is 
known lo have grave doubts 
about the idea. 

That emerged yesterday 
amid dear expectations that 
Labour is preparing to reject 
plans canvassed by the Social 
Justice Commission for taxing 
the £6bn benefit for parents of 
all age groups because such a 
move would face virtually in- 
surmountable practical ana po- 
litical problems. 

Senior Labour figures have 
already made it clear that the 
controversial idea of removing 
child benefit from the parents 
of up to a million children who 
stay on in school was officially 
only one of a number of options 
that could be used to shake up 
the funding of past-J 6 education 
and training. 

But in addition lo Mr Smith. 
David Blunkctt, the shadow 
Education Secretary, is also 
thought to have doubts over 
whether such a change repre- 
) sent? the roost practicable 
method of maximising re- 
sources for training and edu- 
cating young people in lower 
■ income groups. . 

Mr Brown made it clear 
last month that Labour now 
had no plans to introduce 
means testing of child benefit 
as a whole. ~ . 

The party leadership has ac- 
cepted that to raise substantial 
funds the move would hit mid- 
dle income groups with poten- 
tially disastrous political results 


for Labour. 

That leaves only two other 
possibilities' taxing child bene- 
fit for upper income groups and 
removing it fromparentsof chil- 
dren of 16 and over. Mr Smith’s 
team, with Mr Brown’s proba- 
ble approval, is expected to 
- rule out the former on the 
grounds that it is a benefit paid 
directly to mothers, many of 
whom pay Iittfe or no lax m their 
own right. • • 

If the tax was to be taken - 
from couples it could cut di- 

dependent taratfonfibr men 
and women. 

The argument in favour of 
the latter is that post-16 child 
benefit is already not universal 
since it is not paid to parents of 
young people in work. 

Moreover it goes to some of 
the richest couples in the coun- 


the richest couples in the coun- 
try who may, for example, be 
educating their children 


educating their children 
privately. 

However, Mr Smith is known 
to have serious doubts about any 
tnove which could be seen as a 
disincentive to parents to keep 
their children at schooL Mr 
Biunkett is also unconvinced 
that it is the best way of redi- 
drecting funds and is dosefy ex- 
amining whether the £5 00m a 
year spent on the Youth Train- 
ing Scheme is producing value 
for money. 

Mr Brown dismissed as “fan- 
tasy journahsm*' a Sunday news- 
paper report that Mr Blair had 
“overruled" him over his pro- 
posals' to axe child benefit for 
parents of 16-19s. 

He said: “We are having a re- 
view on child benefit. We're 
looking at every aspect of fi- 
nance after the age of 16 . We 
will publish the results of our re- 
view when it is completed. 

“But of course everybody 
knows that young people at the 
age of 16 - thousands are 
denied the opportunity both to 
stay at school and to go to fur- 
ther education colleges simply 
because the system or financing 
is chaotic and it is unfair.” 



Cup that cheers: Manchester United players show off the Pretreership trophy to their jubilant fans after clinching the 
title with a comprehensive 3-0 win at Middlesbrough yesterday Photograph: John Giles, 1% 
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Mother’s hope 

The foster mother of a 1U- 
y car-old Zulu boy who was 
flown to South Africa aft era bil- 
ler custody struggle, is confident 
he will soon be back with her in 
England. 

BSE contamination 

Contaminated pig and poultry 
feed Could be to blame for 
some recent cases of BSE, it was 
claimed yesterday. Page 2 

Today’s weather 

Sunshine, breezes and some 
stowet* Section 'Awn page 20 


life of misery 


REBECCA FOWLER 


they are victims of intolerable 
stress and bullying in the work 
They are viewed as the slickest pl^ their ^rs^ lwa^e in 
of professionals, piranhas in tatters; mid 8 out of 10 ^ them 
suite who drive smart cars and are looking for new jobs. 

sIot at noflang for their careers. Mary lfomey, editor of 

Buflhe nation's lawyers say the Lawyer, said: The findm^re- 
jS is o grim contrast, and veal a chsgnmfled, demoralised 

ibcvme so persecuted and dis- profesioii.IttsaaaAwanii^ 
U 2 cy«uc ouy* thorn that the led! nrofession must 


encounters of buDying by senior 
figures; 9 out of 10 are suffer- 


i fliusioned that roost of them are 
looking for new jobs. 

The dismal picture of life as 
a lawyer emerged in a survey of 
TOO solicitors published todaym 
Lawyer magazine. They say mat 


that the legal profession must 
adapt to cater from pressures 
from within and outside the pro*, 
f ess ion." 

The survey revealed Lbal a 
third of all solicitors reported 


taking their holiday entitle- 
ment; and 85 per cent said 
their profession had declined in 
the public eye: 

Despite their ruthless im- 
age, lawyers are concerned by 
the low esteem in which they are 
held by die public. 

Britain has moved in the 
same direction as America, 
where the endless jokes at the 


expense of lawyers recently 
prompted calls for them to be 
classed as a persecuted minor- 
ity in California. 

However, male lawyers in 
Britain acknowledged that their 
female colleagues had the 
worst deal of all. “Rvo thirds of 
female lawyers in private com- 


would flop unless she accom- 
panied a male client on an 


a fierce debate over the status 
of women in the law, with many 
claiming that the best jobs are 
stffi given to men. 


parties said that they had been 
overlooked during the selection 
process for full partners in law 

One female lawyer claimed 
that she was told her career 
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written by a serving British 
Army officer. Colonel Geoffrey 
Dodds, who accompanied Gen- 
eral van Kappen lo Lebanon, 
and who - like the general - con- 
cluded that the Israeli expla- 
nations of the shelling were 
untrue. Colonel Dodds, a Roy- 
al Engineer, works in the gen- 
eral's office in New York. 

UNIF1L officers fa Lebanon 
and diplomats of the UN troop- 
contributing countries - they in- 
clude Norway, Ireland, France, 
Poland. Fiji, Ghana and Nepal 
- fear Mr Boutros Ghali will wa- 
ter down the still-secret report 
or suppress it in his desire to 
seek re-election as UN secretary 
general 

The US government refused 
to condemn the massacre and 
accepts Israel's claims that its 


American-made howitzers fired 
“in error" on the refugees un- 
der UN protection at Qana 
while trying to target the source 
of nearby Hizhollah rockets. 

General van Happens report 
acknowledges that the Hizbul- 
lah men who fired two rockets 
from near the UN hose later ran 
unarmed into the compound 
but stales that the Israeli 
shelling represented not an er- 
ror but a deliberate change of 
trajectory which aimed the Is- 
raeli shells at the refugee- 
packed compound. UN 
Investigators did not find a sin- 
gle Israeli shell impact at the rite 
fa a cemetery south-west of the 
compound from where the 
rockets were fired. 

Leading article page 14 
Letters, page 14 


Manchester 
united in joy 
and sorrow 


PAUL NEWMAN 


The football season was always 
going to end yesterday in tears 
of both joy and sorrow, but the 
great sporting city of Man- 
chester could hardly have ex- 
perienced such a day of mixed 
emotions in its history. . 

While the red half of the city 
celebrated Manchester United's 
third Premiership title fa four 
years, those of the light blue per- 
suasion despaired as Manches- 
ter City were relegated. 

United went into the final day 
as clear favourites to win the 
championship and they did so 
in the style the country had 
come to expect of them. 

A 3-0 victory at Middles- 
brough meant that the title was 
theirs, no matter what the re- 
sult a few miles up the road at 
Newcastle United. In the end 
Newcastle, who at erne stage this 


year were 12 points dear at the 
top of the Premiership table, 
could not even muster the win 
that was their only hope, draw- 
ing l-l with Tbtienham Hotspur. 

As if Newcastle's misery' was 
not enough, one of Ur.iied's 
goals was scored by Andy Cole, 
a former Tyneside’ hero’ 

Q'ty have been the second 
team m Manchester for longer 
than their fans care to remem- 
ber and yesterday they suffered 
the ultimate humiliation. De- 
spite recovering from a 2-0 
deficit at half-time, a 2-2 draw 
at home to Liverpool was not 
enough to save them from rel- 
egation to the First Division. 


Southampton, Coventry City 
and Sheffield Wednesday, who 
had been the other candidates 


for the drop, all drew and lived 
lo fight another Premiership 
day. 

Sport Section Two 


WHERE 
TO ACQUIRE 
A TASTE 
FOR OYSTERS 



ROLEX 

of Geneva 


The seamless Oyster shell of a Roles chronometer 
is hewn from a single block of stainless steel, 
18ct. gold or platinum. Within it lies a self-winding 
movement that has taken over a year to create. 
With prices starting at £1.155. the Oyster vou 
always promised yourself is available from she 
Harrods Watch Department on the Ground Floor. 
Not. we might add. from the Food Hall. 
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Cross-contamination fear in BSE crisis 


PAUL HELD 

Contaminated pig and poultry 
feed could be responsible for 
some of the recent cases of BSE, 
it was claimed yesterday. 

The shadow Agriculture 
Minister. Gavin Strang, claimed 
(hat some animal-feed manu- 
facturers may have used the 
same equipment to mix both 
cattle feed and pig feed. Until 
March, the latter was allowed 
to include bovine offals, banned 
in cuttle feed since 19SS. 

Dr Strang said it may be one 
of the reasons why a total of 
27.000 cattle bora since 1988 


have contracted the disease. 
“The animal-feed manufactur- 
ers may have mixed the two by 
accident," he told the Indepen- 
dent. 

The disclosure came as the 
£550m scheme to rid the food 
chain of cattle over 30 months 
old still showed no signs of get- 
ting under way. And Michael 
Headline, Deputy Prime Min- 
ister. said publicly for the first 
time that the beef crisis was 
“and still remains the most dif- 
ficult political issue I have ever 
seen a government face". 

Dr Strang, who is calling for 
an inquiry into whether cattle 


Tory rift on 
Europe set 
to widen 


DONALD MACINTYRE 

Political Editor 

Urgent Cabinet efforts to re- 
unite a battered Tory party 
were coining under immediate 
strain last night with strong 
signs that the party's right wing 
had no intention of moderating 
its pressure on John Major to 
toughen his line on Europe. 

Leading sceptic John Red- 
wood prepared to launch a 
populist "manifesto" this week, 
and John Town end, chairman of 
the Thalcheritc 92 Group, and 
one of Mr Redwood's most 
prominent supporters in last 
year's leadership challenge, re- 
peated his calls for tough re- 
taliatory measures against the 
European Union on beef. 

And as Michael Hcseltine, 
the Deputy Prime Minister, 
warned that it would be “luna- 
cy" for divisive behaviour by 
Euro-sceptics to put Tony Blair 
into power. Sir Marcus Fox, 
chairman of the backbench 
1922 Committee, appeared to 
join the fray by complaining that 
some MPs “were so pro-Euro- 
pean it's unbelievable". 

Apparentiy casting himself as 
a candid friend to the Prime 
Minister. Sir Marcus publidy 
advised John Major to “elevate" 
national Euro-scepticism and 
"bludgeon" Brussels over the 
beef ban. “Whatever he can do 
there io bring the EU to its sens- 
es. the more thanks he will get 
and votes," he told Sky TV’s 
Sunday Programme. 

Although broadly right wing 
in tone, Mr Redwood’s pro- 
posals for policy shifts to max- 


imise support m the run-up to 
the election will also contain a 
call to underpin clinical care in 
the NHS ana halt bed closures. 
A3Q,000-word document called 
Action Not Words, will give sub- 
stance to the policies Mr Red- 
wood is urging Mr Major to 
adopt, on the health service, tax- 
ation and Europe. “It is not 
lurching to the right but getting 
it right , the paper says. 

On the NHS, the paper will 
urge Stephen DorreU, the Sec- 
retary of Stale for Health, to 
“stop the administrative rot", 
championing Mr Redwood's 
anti-bureaucracy message. 

On taxation, it will assert that 
low taxation is a “moral cru- 
sade" and attempt to reconnect 
low taxes with “freedom” - a 
traditional Conservative value. 

But, on the most divisive is- 
sue of Europe, it repeats some 
of the Euro-sceptics' most in- 
flammatory language, describ- 
ing Spanish fishing of British 
quotas as “piracy on the high 
seas", and promoting the pro- 
posals for reforming the Euro- 
pean Court of Justice which 
prompted 66 1b ry MPs to rebel 
in the Commons last month. 

The developments came as 
Tony Blair issued an appeal to 

coming Labour goveramenL“I 
think it will be very difficult for 
many ... Conservatives, to be 
virulently opposed to a Labour 
government when in actual fact 
they’ve probably got a lot more 
in common with us than with 
those who have taken over 
their own party," he told a 
Sunday newspaper. 


Nine O’Clock church 
gets new chaplain 


A new chaplain has been ap- 
pointed to the former members 
of the scandal-hit Nine O'Clock 
service in Sheffield. 

The Rev Philip Allin, 52, a 
trained marriage guidance 
counsellor and former schools 
chaplain, will have to help a 
community which discovered 
that its charismatic former 
leader, Chris Brain, had ex- 
ploited up to 40 female mem- 
bers for sexual gratification. 

Mr Brain resigned his priest- 
hood and went to America in 
search of a career as a ruck mu- 
sician. A core of about 25 mem- 
bers remain of what was once 


the Church of England's most 
hopeful liturgical experiment; 
most of the members of the 
community seem to have aban- 
doned Christianity altogether. 

The Nine O’Geick Service pi- 
oneered the use of rave music 
and theatre as a way of pre- 
senting the Gospel Originating 
from fundamentalist roots in an 
evangelical church run by the 
Rev Robert Warren, now the 
Church of England's National 
Officer for Evangelism the 
group was widely criticised for 
behaving more lute a rock band 
than a Christian community, but 
it was also widely imitated. 


NOTICE TO INVESTORS 

N&P Overseas Limited gives notice that the annual and 
monthly rates of interest payable on its UK Reserve and 
UK Reserve Notice accounts, with effect from 
6 May 1996, will be as indicated below: 
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2,000 
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4.03 
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5,000 
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6.00 
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6.00 
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have been given contaminated 
feed, said he was concerned that 
two-thirds of BSE cases re- 
potted in the first three months 
of this year involved cows born 
since the ban. “Everyone ac- 
cepts that the feed is the major 
cause, if not the only cause. We 
have really got to get io the bot- 
tom of this," he said. 

However, the Ministry of 
Agriculture warned that his re- 
marks were irresponsible and in- 
sisted that every measure was 
being taken to ensure feed was 
free of contamination. 

The controversy steins from 
the measures introduced in 


1988 to keep specified bovine 
offals outaf the food chain. An- 
imal-feed manufacturers were 
banned from boiling down of- 
fals into protein for cattle feed 
However, there was no restric- 
tion on their use in pig and poul- 
try feed, which is often 
produced at the same plants as 
cattle feed, and fanners were 
‘ not prevented from giving their 
re maining stocks tO their cattle. 

It was not tmdl 28 March this 
year that manufacturers were 
prohibited from using any 
mammalian meat or bone meal 
in any feed for farm animals 
The use of feed containing the 


products was then banned with 
effect from 4 April. 

The concern now is that 
farmers have unwittingly given 
con tamina ted feed to their live- 
stock because the same mixers 
may have been used for pig feed 
as well as cattle feed, although 
manufacturers are supposed to 
wash down the mixers between 
each production run under 
Ministry of Agriculture rules. 

NFU president Sir David 
Naish admitted: “These animals 
bora after the ban have nearly 
without doubt been exposed to 
contaminated feed. If a tiny bit 
of the original con tamina ted 


material had remained in those 
mixers that could well have 
been where the contamination 
fame from. That is not allowed 
anymore, nor should it be." 

Tony Baldly, Minister of State 
at the Agriculture Department, 
accused Dr Strang of hyping the 
issue. “I am not sure that any- 
thing Gavin bas asked for is ac- 
tually going to add to our total 
knowledge on this issue.” 

Meanwhile, EU agriculture 
ministers meeting in southern 
Italy last night feared that talks 

on how free-trade pacts could 

rtrin EU fanners would be over- 
shadowed by the beef crisis. 


The Agriculture Minister, 
Doqglas Hqgg, is likely to lob- 
by discreetty for a lifting of the 
worldwide ban imposed on 
British beef exports, even 
though it is not on the agenda. 

On Tuesday, MrBaldrys due 
to meet reprrantaiives from all 
sectors of the beef industry in 
a bid to break the deadlock 
in the scheme aimed at dispos- 
ing of cattle over 30 months 
Old. 

Apart from 100 cattle slaugh- 
tered in Scotland on Friday, 

there are no signs that the cull 
has got underway, despite Gov- 
ernment assurances that it has. 



New world order. Squatters on the site in Wandsworth where they plan to build a village to demon strate green urban living Photograph: Philip Meech 

Green group seizes prime land by Thames 


NICHOLAS SCHOON 

Environment Correspondent 

The Land Is Oure, anew direct 
action group, yesterday seized 
13 prime Tbameside acres near 
the heart of London and set 
about creating a village to 
demonstrate green urban living. 

Several hundred squatters 
arrived by chartered coach and 
invaded the rite of a demolished 
gin dxstiUexy and oil depot in Che 
Conservative flagship borough 
of Wandsworth. The site has 
been left flattened and derelict. 


slump, for seven years. 

"Tbe land owner and the de- 
velopers have had their chance 


and they’ve blown it,” declared 
author and campaigner George 
Monbiot, one of the leaders of 
the action group. “Now it’s our 
turn. The market isn’t deliver- 
ing the sort of development 
people need." 

Within a few hours of sawing 
through the big metal gates of 
the site, benders and tents had 
sprung up, penna culture gar- 
dens were being dug and paths 
had been laid out through the 
rubble, weeds and eight-root tall 
buddleia shrubs. 

A prefabricated toilet block 
Much win dram directly into the 
soil bad been put up near the 
almost-finished luxury fiats bor- 
dering one ride or the site. 


Prices there start at £19QJ)00 for 
a two bedroom apartment. 

“We want to highlight the 
desperate need to make good 
use of the derelict sites in 
Britain’s dties,” says the cam- 
paign's leaflet, distributed to be- 
mused local residents, ‘many of 
whom are council tenants. But 
landowners Guinness are more 
interested in the kind of devel- 
opment which fulfils the multi- 
mdlkm potential of this site with 
its 300 yards of river frontage. 

Wandsworth Borough Coun- 
dJ’s planning brief for the site 
opposes offices and workshops, 
luxury flats and some housing 
for low income families. A sup- 
ermarket chain has twice ap- 


plied to build a superstore on 
the site and been turned down. 

Most of the mainly young and 
hugely idealistic squatters plan 
to stay for a week at most, but 
some hope to stay indefinitely. 
Yesterday the police quickly 
decided it was a civil matter, 
leaving it to Guinness to evict 
the urban villagers. 

One of the largest new bufld- 
ings pul up on the site yester- 
day was a geodesic dome made 
of plastic barriers taken from 
roadworks. That seemed ap- 
propriate, given that cars are 
banned and several of the 
squatters are veteran road pro- 
testers. One of the lead organ- 
isers of the occupation is a civil 


engineer with Wtodsworth Bor- 
ough; he did not want his name 
mentioned. 

Today several tons of com- 
post will be arriving by lorry to 
supplement the weedy rubble in 
winch crops will be planted. The 
public will be welcomed in to lis- 
ten to bands (acoustic only) and 
to attend worictoops on subjects 
including the healing arts, 
squatting and being a claimant. 

The Land Is Ours say self- 
help, DrY and community inv- 
olvement can serve the people 
much belter than council plan- 
ners and profit-seeking land- 
owners and developers. “Within 
a week this can be a beautiful 
place,” one of them said. 


Huge review of forces to 
rewrite military theory 


MPs to suDDort 


suppi 

forces’ gay ban 


CHRIS BELLAMY 

Defence Correspondent 

The most fundamental and 
comprehensive review ever into 
the way the British armed forces 
wfll operate in future wars or 
operations short of war is now 
under wav and is expected to re- 
port in November. 

The Joint Operational Doc- 
trine Study is expected to reap- 
praise the nature of future war 
and to reinforce the widespread 
view that heavy, armoured tank 
forces arc largely obsolete. In- 
stead. the future armed forces 
of Britain and its Nato and Eu- 
ropean allies will have to get 
into position very fast and rely 
on air, space and electronic 
technology to create the con- 
ditions m which very small 
forces in the “contact battle" will 


engage any opponent under 
toe most favourable circum- 
stances. 

Thai will minimise the need, 
according to senior defence ex- 
perts yesterday, for what 
Clausewitz likened to a “cash 
transaction" in the banking sys- 
tem - bloody armed combat 

The study is being master- 
minded by three senior officers 
- the Army's doctrine chief. Lt 
Gen Sir Thomas Boyd-Car- 
penter- and equivalent “three- 
star" officers from toe Navy and 
Air Force. 

A new doctrine think tank 
was set up at Upavon. Wiltshire, 
in 1993 and bas taken the lead 
in trying to educate toe British 
forces out of their traditional 
distrust of military doctrine 
and theory. 

Since the publication of De- 


sign fa AfUdary Operations, the 
British Army’s first official mil- 
itary doctrine, in 1989, toe need 
fora fundamental understand- 
ing of what armed forces are try- 
ing to do has become more 
deep-rooted. 

The MoD said yesterday that 
toe study will be submitted to 
Air Chief Marshal Sir John 
Willis, the Vice-Chief of the De- 
fence Staff. 

Since toe end of toe Cold 
War, the preoccupation of 
British and Nato forces with 
heavy land armies - known, con- 
temptuously in some drdes, as 
“pig-iron war” on the European 
continent has been superseded 
by the realisation that in future 
conflict it wOl be necessary to 
deploy air, electronic and naval 
forces and intelligence as soon 
as possible. 


An influential committee of 
MPs is expected to deal a seri- 
ous Wow to gay-rights cam- 
paigners’ hopes of lifting the ban 
on homosexuals in the armed 
forces this week. 

It is understood that toe 
cross-party select committee 
reviewing the Armed Farces Bill 
will back the Government’s 
controversial decision to main- 
tain toe ban on gays serving in 

toe military . 

The recommendation in toe 
report, published tomorrow, is 
certain to provoke protest 
among gay activists. 

They are confident the Gov- 
ernment wflj be forced by the 
courts to follow the practice of 
meet Nato countries and lift the 
ban. 

Four gay ex-service people - 
former naval officer Duncan 
Lustig-Prean, ex-RAF Sergeant 
Graeme Grady, ex-RAF nurse 


Jeanette Smith and former navy 
weapons engineer John Beck- 
ett are to apply for leave to go 
to toe House of Lords. 

If they faO in their bid, they 
will go immediately to the Eu- 
ropean Commission Of Human 
Rights. But the Ministry of De- 
fence believes it stands a good 
chance of winning. 

Ministers emphasise toe issue 
of homosexuals serving in the 
military concerns the viability of 
Britain’s armed forces. 

The military is concerned 
that allowing gays to serve 
would affect the forces’ -cohe- 
sion, morale and effectiveness". 

The select committee took 
evidence in a lengthy public 
hearing on homosexuality in 
March from toe leading gays 
rights group Stonewall and 
Rank Outsiders, the group 
formed to promote toe interests 
of gay servicemen and women. 



Four die in ‘grudge blaze’ 


Nicola Good: hwfdtod together 


WILL BENNETT 

Detectives believe that a house 
fire in which four young broth- 
ers and sisters died in 
Southampton early yesterday 
was probably started deliber- 
ately by someone with a grudge 
against the family . 

Tfeny Good, 12, his ssteis Al- 
ison, 10, and Nicola, 8, and their 
brother Patrick, 6, were found 
huddled together in a first- 
floor bedroom at the family’s 
home in the Sholing area. 
Neighbours had earlier heard 
them screaming “Mummy, 
Daddy, help us please." 

Their sister, Kelly, 14, was 


badly burnt but is in a stable 
condition in bospital. She and 
her parents, Melvm and Bev, es- 
caped from the house and 
neighbours stopped Mr Good, 
a building worker, from going 
back into the flames in a rescue 
attempt that would have cost 
him his life. 

People living on the 
Southampton council estate 
said yesterday that the family 
bad been threatened in recent 
weeks and onespoke of a group 
of youths standing near toe 
blazing house shaking their fists 
and shouting “bum you bas- 
tards, bum". Police refused to 
confirm the reports but Detec- 


tive Superintendent Peter Ney- 
roud said: “We have launched 
a major inquiry. At present the 
fire is being treated as suspicious 
until our investigations can con- 
firm or deity thk." 

He said he wanted to hear 
from anyone who saw a vehicle 
pulling up near the bouse be- 
tween midnight and 2am yes- 
terday morning or witnesses 
who saw anybody going to or 
from the house at that time. 

He added: “This is an ap- 
palling inddent which cuts short 
the lives of four young people. 
A fifth youngster is severely in- 
jured and' toe remainder of toe 
family are traumatised.” 



ABson Good: heard screa ming 


IX BRIEF 


Newbury by-pass 
benefits ‘shortlived’ 

The benefits of the controver- 
sial JElOOra Newbury bypass will 
be wiped out within a decade, 
according to a leaked county 
council document. 

The by-pass is being built to 
take pressure off the A34, but 
Friends of the Earth has ob- 
tained a Newbury Transport 
Strategy document due to be 
published next week fry Berk- 
shire County Council. Accord- 
ing to FoE. the document says 
that even with traffic manage- 
ment schemes put 
“traffic conditions on 
firing A34 in 2006 would return 

to toe current position - 

Glider pair's escape 

An instructor and 
escaped injury yesterday a 

their glider Sell 

parr kept control of | 

££ landed close to 0*™^. 

of Westcott, near Aylaj»« - 
Bucks. The Civil Avium 
Authority is investigates- 

Tunnel heroin haul 

Customs officers hart trade 

to firs, significant haul dj 

hemininffie^n^Tjmnel 

* 

ing a routine search of a van 
towing a caravan. 

The penny drops 

Doctors who could not explain 
why a toddler was suffering 
breathing problems found a 
one pence coin stuck in nis 
throat. Cameron Wells, from 
Hartlepool, was taken to hos- 
pital in Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
due to his wheezing and weight 
loss and is now recovenng 
after an emergency operation. 

The ^ is thought to have twen 
stuck for up to three months. 

Sea search ends 

Rescue teams have called off 
their search for a 13 -year-old 
boy who was washed out to sea 
from a slipway at Whitby, north 
Yorkshire, on the weekend. 

The teenager was playing with 
two other local box's when high 
waves engulfed him ami a 
friend. The other boy. also 13, 
was found by coastguards 
suffering from hypothermia. 

Ex-Speaker 'stable' 

Lord Tbnypandv. ex-Speakcr 
of the Commons. *b said to 
be in a stable condition after 
spending another night in hos* 
pitaL The 87 -rear-okl peer - for- $ 
meriy the Labour MP George 
Thomas - was admitted sever- 
al days ago to St Thomas's 
Hospital London. Details of his 
illness have nut been released. 

'Poison’ charge 

A 35-year-old woman will 
appear before a special court in 
Banbury, Oxfordshire, today 
charged with administering 
a noxious substance to an 
elderly man who was found 
dead on Friday. Mice found tile 
body of the unnamed man in a 
house in the town and a Home 
Office forensic pathologist car- 
ried out a post-mortem and 
took specimens. The cause of 
death has not been disclosed. 

Death mystery 

Police are treating as “suspi- 
cious" the death of a 29-year- 
old physically disabled woman 
who is believed to have lain 
dead for three days in her bed- 
room at her parents' home. 

The body of Karen Morgan was 
found on Friday at the family 
home in Erith, south-east Lon- 
don, after her brother took a 
suspected drug overdose. Karen 
had not been seen by friends or 
neighbours for 16 years after be- 
coming cut off from the outside 
world, it was reported yesterday. 

Fold routine , 

A police force is to add folding 
bicycles to its range of crime- 
b listing equipment. Dorset 
Police will conduct trials using 
two of the portable pursuit ma- 
chines, winch fold in half and 
can be stored police car boots. 

£10.9m payouts 

Two tickets hold toe key to toe 
£21.8 million rollover jackpot 
payout in Saturday's National 
Lottery. Each ticket holder can 
expect to collect £10.9 milli on 
for matching the numbers 6, 25, 

26, 33, 34 and 47, plus the 
bonus ball 49. 
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Love-tug case: English foster mother hopeful of child's return as full details of fight for custody are revealed 


‘My Zulu 
boy was 
legally 
abducted’ 


Will BENNETT 

The foster mother of Sifiso 
Mahlangu, the 10-vear-old Zuta 
boy who was flown to South 
Africa on Saturday after a bit- 
ter custody struggle, said yes- 
terday that she was confident he 
would soon be back with her in 
England. 

As a sad-looking Sifiso ar- 
rived at his natural parents’ 
house near Brakpan. east of Jo- 
hannesburg, Salome Stopford 
revealed a verba] promise giv- 
en to her by his father Charles 
Mahlangu and called the deci- 
sion to hand him over “'legal 
child abduction”. 

“I have been given an un- 
dertaking tiy his father on the 
phone, and it was on an open 
phone to all the solicitors, that 
if he was not happy then he 
would be returned in sec months 
time,” said Mrs Stopford at 
her London home yesterday. 

Asked if that gave her hope 
Sifiso would return, die replied: 
“Oh yes, absolutely.- Ironical- 
ly. Mrs Stopford, SO, was only 
able to speak publicly yesterday 
about her fight to bring Sifiso 
up because once he had left 
Britain a court order restricting 
publicity ceased to be effective. 

Sitting in the front room of 
her flat in Maida Vale, north- 
west London, with her two 
daughters Natalie and Simone 
and family friends, some of 
them weeping, she said that no 
parental love could be stronger 
than that she feels for Sifiso. 

She said: “1 don’t think par- 
ents come into the issue here be- 
cause a 10 year-old bcrywho has 
lived his conscious life with us 
as a family has been wrenched 
away from us and i put with 
people who are now strangers 
to hun. I think that the voice of . 
the child is paramount.” 


Mrs Stopford, British but of 
Afrikaner origins, has waged a 
long legal battle for custody of 
Sifiso who is the son of her for- 
mer maid Selina Mahlangu. 
She brought up the boy in her 
family and, with his parents* per- 
mission, he came with her to 
England when she moved to 
London, four years ago after the 
death of her husband. 

Sifiso calls Mrs Stopford 
“mummy”, speaks Pn glwh not 
Zulu and recently won a schol- 
arship to a British public school 
He has said throughout the le- 
gal battle for his custody that he 
does not want to return to live 
in the Transvaal but in March 
the Court of Appeal ruled that 
he should Hve in South Africa. 

On Friday Lord Justices Neill 
and Ward rejected a direct re- 
quest from the President of the 
European Commission on Hu- 
man Rights for Sifiso’s depar- 
ture from Britain to be delayed 
until the commission considers 
the case next week. 

Mrs Stopford said yester- 
day: “It has been like a roller 
coaster ride. We were up one 
minute and down the nest 1 was 
very disappointed that they did 
not listen to the European 
courts which are reviewing the 



Missing person: Salome Stopford in her foster son’s bedroom at their home In north 
London , above, and a school picture of Sifiso, right Photograph: Kalpesh Lathigra 


him was ‘be strong, you are a 
Stopfbrcf. The last thing he said 
to me was T love you nmmmy’.” 
Attempts to put the boy on an 
airplane on Friday were aban- 
doned because of his distress. 

On Saturday night the boy 


"The last thing I said to him was to 
be strong The last thing he said 
to me was ‘I love you mummy’ 


case. They should have given 
him a week’s stay until after the 
hearing. 1 think it was barbar- 
ic, I really do.” 

She last saw. him on Friday 
night when she left him at the 
Solicitor General’s office. She 
said: “The last thing I’ said to 


was driven to the airport is the 
back of a British Airways lim- 
ousine 25 minutes before bis 
flight was due to take-off 
Plainly upset, Sifiso held bade 
his tears as he was escorted on 
to the 747-400 by two plain- 
clothes police officers. 


It is thought Sifiso and his 
natural mother had spent the 
day at a hotel as she tried to 
calm him sufficiently to get on 
the jet Mrs Stopford said she 
had tried to see the boy at the 
airport after he phoned her in 
distress, but was blocked by se- 
curity men. 

“Sperial branch people put 
him on the plane - it's almost 
like a legal child abduction.- she 
said. “I couldn't stand up 
against those men - they were 
enormous - this child would 
have been intimidated.” 

Speaking calmly she made it 
dear that her efforts to get Sifiso 
back will go on. She said: “We 
will follow all avenues until 
this child tells ns to stop fight- 
ing for him. I just flunk we 
should all -work together for this 
boy, we should put all our 


grievances aside. 1 feel that he 
Has been used as a political foot- 
ball. If this bey was white or 1 
was black I don't think that- 
there would have been a prob- 
lem at aD.” 

His room in the flat in Mai- 
da Vale is ready for him to re- 
turn. Although many of his 
ttys went with him to South 
Africa, his televirion and video 
games are still in London, to- 
gether with his pet hamster, a 
large teddy bear and a poster of 
his hero Spiderman on thewaH 

Mrs Stopford spent yesterday 
trying to telephone Sifiso with- 
out joy. The boy looked miser- 
able when he arrived at the 
Mahlangu 's home after the 
flight with his beaming father. 
When the latter was asked how 
he felt, he replied: “Look what 
is on my face.” 



Fatty 

issue 

sparks 

food 

protest 

Plans by the food giant Procter 
& Gamble to introduce a rev- 
olutionary and controversial 
“fat-free fat” into Britain will 
go ahead despite claims that 
the product has unpleasant 
side-effects. 

Olestra has already been 
approved for use in snack foods 
by authorities in the United 
Stales, and crisps containing the 
product are being lesi-markct- 
cd among American consumers 
by the potato chip manufacturer 
Frito-Lay. 

But safe food campaigners in 
Britain claim that the substance 
is “anli-nulriiional ... and will 
not encourage healthier diets”. 
Dr Tim Lohsletn. co-director of 
the Food Commission, said: 
“There have been complaints 
from people trying olestra that 
it “leaks', leading to stained 
underwear, and that it makes 
the toilet oily.” 

Because of its unique chem- 
ical composition, olestra, which 
is manufactured from sugar 
and vegetable oil. adds no fat or 
calories to food. But the US 
Federal Drug Administration, 
in backing the product earlier 
this year, said it may cause 
cramping and loose stools. It 
concluded that the side effects 
would not normally carry med- 
ical consequences, but flint la- 
bels should advise consumers to 
slop using olestra if necessary’. 

Lindsay Williams. UK public 
affairs manager for Procter & 
Gamble, confirmed that (he 
company had applied to the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Fish- 
eries and Food for olestra to 
be approved in Britain. He de- 
clined to confirm that Pringles 
potato chips would be among 
tite first products to contain 
olestra if it was sanctioned. 

Mr Williams dismissed the 
Food Commission's fears as 
“an old chestnut” insisting that 
the problem of “oily leaks” 
may have existed early on, but 
had now been solved. “What 
olestra does is allow people to 
enjoy the great taste of fat 
without actually having fat in 
their diet,” he said. 

Mr Williams insisted that 
olestra was not being sold as a 
slimming aid, but as a healthy 
alternative to fat 


Dixons investigated over 
second-hand goods claim 


GLENDA COOPER 

Consumers were warned 
yesterday to be alert to second- 
hand electrical goods sold as 
new after it emerged that a ma- 
jor High Street chain has been 
investigated by more than two- 
thirds of trading standards of- 
fices in England, 

Dixons, which also trades as 
Currys, has been investigated ty 
more than 22 out of 30 county 
trading standards offices ac- 
cording to a survey in a Sunday 
newspaper. 

It found that in the previous 
two years 13 counties had pros- 
ecuted the company and five 
had issued formal cautions. 
Another 1 2 were contemplating 
prosecution. . . 

The Trades Descriptions Act 
and the Sale of Goods Act 
both say that goods have to be 
as described. Therefore for a 
product to be called “new 


there should have been no 
transfer to anyone else between 
the shop and the purchaser. 
“Even if something is bought 
and then brought back the next 
day it is still second-hand,” said 
a spokeswoman, for the Dep- 
artment of Trade and Industry. 

Many used goods, which 
have been estimated as 1 per 
cent of the company's stock, 
have been correctly labelled 
and discounted but some local 
tradiDg-standards officers have 
reported second-hand goods 
bought as new. 

Surrey successfully prose- 


cuted Dixons for selling avideo 
recorder as new when it had 
been returned as faulty. 

The customer discovered the 
previous owner’s TV licence 
when it fell out of the instruc- 
tion book. 

The company was also fined 
last month when Kamlesh 
Trahan from Slough found per- 
sonal data including private 
telephone numbers stored on 
her computer by the previous 
owner. . 

A spokesman for the Con- 
sumers’ Association said: “It 
should be very clear what con- 


Dixons 


Dixons: ‘Talking about prosecutions in single figures’ 


sinners are buying and that 
they are not being misled. Peo- 
ple will assume that goods are 
being sold for the first time un- 
less they are told otherwise.” 
But a spokesman for Dixons 
said the company had a strict 
procedure to guard against re- 
turned goods being mistaken for 
new ones. 

“Our policy is that second 
hand goods are dearly marked 
as such,” he said. “‘We nave over 
800 stores, 10,000 employees 
and 20 to 25 million transactions 
each year. 

“We’re talking about suc- 
cessful prosecutions in single fig- 
ures. It’s a very small amount 
and we’re constantly reviewing 
our policy.” 

Customers have also d aimed 
that they found socks in new 
tumble driers, pre-programmed 
numbers of new raxes and oth- 
er peoples’ messages on new 
answer phones. 


Daughter of police 
chief dies at party 


ceman’s daughter died 
lay at an all-night party 
tablets were handed out 
the guests. 

v Pierce, 20. was found 
n a settee at a house in 

Mile. Nottinghamshire. 

i thought at first she was 
hut found her cold and 

he alarm. A police doc- 

lified her dead, 
news conference yes- 
Superintendent Mick 
Nottingham police, said 

*s father, Roy, was a su- 

ndent in the force, 
t, who worked with her 
■ Ruth as a bereavement 
.ant, had left home in 
rid at 10pm on Saturday, 
thought to have gone to 
for a drink before arriv- 
:hc party. 

, Salt said the partygoers 
ring interviewed. “We do 
bey had beerr drinking 
1 and some tablets had 
areulaied, but at this 
re don't know what type 
sre. 

Lome Office pathologist 
ring out a post mortem 


examin ation. There will then be 
a toxicology report on her 
blood.” 

Supl Salt said the result 
would not be known before 
Wednesday. “At present we are 
interviewing the 15 people who 
were in the house but there may 

be others we have to see. 

“There isnosuggsbon at this 
stage that it is a criminal mquuy, 
and no one has been arrested. 

We are making investigations on 

behalf of the coroner. 

^No tablets were found but 
vw know they were there. There 

is clear evidence &om people we 

tavemtervfcwedtbattheywore 

being handed around the group. 

“But no one else has suffered 
any ill-effects. For all we know; 
Claire could have collapsed 
and died of a heart anaJ ^. 

Claire bad just won a place 
as a student nurse at St James’s 
Hospital in Leeds. She bad 3n 
elder brother, Mark, 23, who 

has just left the Anny- 

Her father is divisional com- 
mander at Bettio* Nottog- 
hamshira. Mr Salt sard . "Her , 

faojily are totally devastated. J 


Men top table in 
work bias cases 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Labour Editor 

Figures to be released next 
month will confirm that for the 
first time more men than 
women are claiming dscrimi- 
nation in the search for jobs. 

The Equal Opportunity 
Commission’s annua? report 
will show that last year 820 men 
alleged employers had shown 
bias against them, compared 
with 803 from women. It is the 
first time men have made up the 
majority of complaints since 
equality legislation was brought 
in more than 20 years ago. 

The battle of the sexes is now 
changing with men often find- 
ing the hunt for employment 
more difficult than women. 
Complaints to the EOC from 
men in 1995 were 10 per cent 
up on the previous year with 
record numbers suing for com- 
pensation. 

The data from the EOC re- 
veals a fundamental change in 
the labour market where male 
unemployment now stands at 
103 per cent, compared with 43 


per cent for women. EOC offi- 
cials point out that traditional 
male jobs -especially for the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled - have 
declined and men are increas- 
ingly being forced to look else- 
where for work. EOC officials 
say many of the claims from 
men involve applications for 
jobs seen “as women’s’ work”. 

Men seeking employment as 
secretaries, receptionists, nan- 
nies, clerks and shop assistants 
are often faced by employers 
who make it dear that they 
would prefer to take on a 
woman. A lot of male employ- 
ers believe that women are 
more compliant and that they 
will work for lower wages. Some 
companies also believe that an 
attractive woman fa more ap- 
pealing to customers. 

The number of complaints 
from men may also be a result 
of their greater assertiveness. 
Women seem to be at a disad- 
vantage when they find em- 
ployment. Officials data consist- 
ed fly reveals that women are 
paid less and do worse when it 
comes to promotion. 


You really can be confident in 
FRENCH, SPANISH 
GERMAN or ITALIAN 


in SV* weeks. 


Ybfl get a much warmer response often yoa 
travel and command more rasped in business, 
if you speak another language, it also helps 
greatly with school progress. 

But many people are put off learning a language 
because they tear it takes too long, will be too 
difficult or btuntty, win be boring. 

Why? Because traditional methods have often 
put too much emphasis on pure reading and 
writing. The common complaint is “I can read a 
bit of French - but 1 cant speak it* 

Accelerated Learning is a very different method, 
based on-Alobel Prize winning research. You 
learn the wav you learned English - through a 
unique combination of seeing, hearing and 
doing. 


ALL THE WAYS TO LEARN 


Physical Learoiig. By imitating the actions on 
a unique video and repeating the phrases you 
see on super tides, you learn key vocabulary 
quickly and easily. Watching and imitating is how 
you started to speak as a child. 

Auditory Learning. You listen to a series of 
realistic and intriguing radio plays on 12 
cassettes. You become absorbed in the story 
and motivated to hear whafs next The plays 
cover all the important situations you’ll meet and 
you absorb vocabulary easily in a natural way. 

Thera are parts you can practise in the car and 
even a part where the story is repeated to music, 
a technique that involves the left brain [words & 
logic) and the right brain (music and creativity). 
The words become as easy to remember as a 
song. 

Visual Learning. In your course the foreign 
language has the English text immediately 
alongside. It helps you absorb the words 
naturally and easily. Then key phrases are vividly 
and memorably illustrated through ’Memory 
Maps’. When you recall the images, you recall 
the words. 





THE METHOD WORKS 


Total Involvement Thera are dozens of games 
and activities to get you using your new 
language in natural and enjoyable ways. One. the 
Name Game, unlocks the meaning of thousands 
of words from the very first day. 

Ifs the unique multi -media combination that 
engages your whole Oram and gets you 
speaking confidently in such a short time. And 
fluent communication gives you a wonderful 
sense of achievement 


PROVE IT TO YOURSELF 


We invite you to order with 
\ms reassurance. We will not 
/process your cheque or credit 
x rop y card tor at least 15 days after 
we dispatch your course. If you 
are not completely satisfied that this is the 
fastest and most enjoyable’ way to team a 


Education News says, Ts radically different - 
there are so many features about it that 
recommend it to the learner.” The Banters 
Institute of New Zealand says, 'Accelerated 
Learning is the new competitive weapon.’ 

Mensa says. ‘Ifs revolutionary.’ The Daily Mail 
reported that ‘Children using Accelerated Learning 
are raring ahead.’ The results are spectacular.” 

BBC and fTV news recently reported on a school 
where la times more students using Accelerated 
Learning Courses got top marks compared Kith 
those using conventional courses. 

Australian TV news reported “Asfomshmg 
fluency.’ They did two years work in three 
months." 

Hundreds of companies for whom proficiency is 
vita) use Accelerated Learning tor language and 
general training - such as Air UK. Boeing, Boots, 
Esso. IBM, Kodak, ICI. Rover, Glaxo. Sony. Tesco. 
Nestle. Lloyds Bank etc. 




wiB have paid nothing. Thafs how sure we are. 
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TRIPLE 

BONUS 

Order a Language enura 
Bitfai 10 fltys anti ae «f I 
swdyw. 
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‘The Physical Learning 
Video -ihaimrneises 


A tott bonus solve nl £20! 


FLUENCY COMES QUICKLY 


I in 3v ; weeks? Yes, 

the record sd far 'was 31 hours of study to pass 
the Institute of Linguists Preliminary Certificate. 
Think what you could achieve in a month! 
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Labour scandal: 'Party within a party’ accused of vote-rigging 

Secret report exposes 
council's ruling clique 


STEVE BOGGAN 

Chief Reporter 

A secret report into the ruling 
Labour group on Hackney 
council in north-east London 
has found evidence of vote- 
n gSm£. the establishment of a 
party within a party and an 
almost total breakdown of 
political discipline. 

Senior Labour Plaitv officials 
sent in to investigate the rogue 
council found prima facie evi- 
dence that one Labour coun- 
cillor had been involved in 
election malpractices which re- 
sulted in the election of three 
Conservatives in 1994. 

further, they discovered that 
a caucus of Labour councillors, 
calling itself the Manifesto 
Group, was formulating policy 
in private to the exclusion of 
other members. 

One such meeting, described 
as “wholly wrong and inappro- 
jrtpriate", decided that support 
? would be given to Bernard 
Crofton, Hackney's controver- 
sial housing director, who was 
described in an official report 
this week as a liar and a fraud. 
Frank Field, the Labour chair- 

Senior officials 
found evidence 
of election 
malpractices 

man of the Commons Social 
Services Committee, has said he 
hacked Mr Crofton. 

The Hackney report, which 
calls for the suspension of two 
senior councillors, found such 
a “basic failure to understand 
- and a lack of knowledge and 
respect for - the National Rules 
and Procedures of the Labour 
Party” that it even recommends 
making all Labour’s 43 coun- 
cillors re-sign their allegiance to 
the parly and its rules. 

Labour's Walworth Road 
headquarters is holdings series 
of interviews with cotmtiHors 
■.and is also seeking more writ- 
‘ J ten evidence. 

The two councillors feeing 
suspension from the party, 
pending a further inquiry by 
Labour’s National Executive 
Committee, are David Phillips, 
the constituency agent, and 
Isaac Liebowitz, a member of 
Hackney's Orthodox Jewish 
community. 

According to the report, Mr 
Phillips “participated in, as- 



Bemard Crofton: Support 
was ‘wholly wrong* 

siszed in the convening of, and 
was present at meetings of the 
Manifesto Group and thus 
played a key role in the func- 
tioning Of an imnffi rial group of 
Labour councillors". This, it 
says, represented a “Group 
within a Group." 

Further, it says he misled the 
party about his debts when ap- 
plying to become a Labour 
candidate. He “claimed to have 
no — outstanding obli gations. In 
fact, he had a court order on 
payment of court costs oh Com- 
munity Charge Arrears". 

The report's most astonish- 
ing findings, however, relate to 
Mr Liebowitz. It says: “There is 
strong prima facie evidence that 
Isaac Liebowitz was involved in 
two areas of malpractice sur- 
rounding the 1994 London Bor- 
ough elections ~ CTtr Liebowitz 
... is allegedly implicated in 
membership packing and proxy 
vote fixing generally and in 
Northfteld Whrd in particular." 

An affidavit by a senior 
Labour countiUor, submitted to 
the NEC and obtained by the 
Independent, alleges that five 
wards in Hackney were 
“packed" with Orthodox Jews, 
many of whom were recruited 
by Mr Liebowitz and some of 
whom did not appear on the 
electoral register. In the North- 
field Ward, established mem- 
bers were replaced by officers 
with no previous interest in 
politics, including a secretary 
who “vanished" after a couple 
of months. 

When the elections came, all 
three seats in the ward - 
Labour-held for mare than 20 
years - were won by Conserv- 
atives in the only Tory rain in 
the whole of London. Subse- 
quent examination of voting 
records showed an enormous- 
ly high level, of proxy votes. 

The report says: “Some of the 
proxy voters/members did not 
and never had resided at the ad- 
dresses used and even, possibly 
that they were people who did 


Decision day for 
scheme to save 
the red squirrel 


NICHOLAS SCHOON 

Environment Correspondent 

If it were up to the public, the 
red squirrel would easily head 
the list of 1 16 British plant and 
animal species for which rescue 
plans have been proposed. Not 
one of the other threatened or 
declining species has won quite 
so much pity or affection. 

The small red rodent’s ex- 
tinction clock started ticking 
when the larger, more adaptable 
grey squirrel was introduced 
here from North America in the 
late 19th centuiy. Once greys 
have arrived in an area the reds 
vanish IS years later. 

This month, the Govern- 
ment will belatedly give its re- 
sponse to the rescue plans, 
which were drawn up by a large 
committee of wildlife charities, 
civil servants and Government 
and academic scientists. 

The list, a follow-up to ihe 
1992 Rio de Janeiro Earth 
Summit, was unveiled last Dec- 
ember. Now the Midlife con- 
servationists are waiting to sec 
how committed ministers are to 
turning plans into actions. 

The price tag for saving the 
red squirrel is put at £ 220,000 
a year over and above what is 
already being spent on conser- 
vation efforts - making it 




Heritage 
of the wild 


among the most expensive crea- 
tures on the list The Govern- 
ment is being asked to share the 
bill with sponsors and charities. 

There are about 160,000 red 

wStethe number of greys has 
climbed to L5 million, nicy are 
better adapted than the reds to 
Britain’s wet, deciduous and 
highly fragmented woodlands. 

Greys can live in higher pop- 
ulation densities and are much 
more capable of moving across 
the open country. They are 
also better at digesting one of 
the most important available 
food items, acorns, and they 
breed faster. 

The reds, whose optimal 
habitat is the drier, coniferous 
forest of the Continent, are ex- 
pected to vanish from all but a 
few patches of England short- 
ly after 2000, and from Wales 
thereafter, unless effective ways 
of controlling the grey squnrefc 
are brought in- Oniym the Soots 
Pine forests north of the border 
is there a good chance of them 
meeting the 

the greys amve. Red squirrels 
arc also still widespread m 

Northern Ireland. 

A foolproof way of 

0*11 P safeeuardinfi the 


Well-loved: The red squirrel 

Is losing ground to the gr«y 
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not exist at alL Others were chil- 
dren, or not British nationals." 

Some time later, Mr 
Liebowitz sent a Jewish New 
Year caxcLlo Denise Robson, 
one of the Labour candidates 
denied victory in the Northfield 
ward. In it , he wrote: “I take 
this opportunity to ask you for 
forgiveness and apology for aO 
ihe wrong I have done to you 
or spoke about you _ I hope you 
will find Jit] in your heart to for- 
give me and we will be good 
friends again." 

Ms Robson asked Mr 
Liebowitz to elaborate on his 
apology. She received no reply. 

Mr Liebowitz rejected the al- 
legations against ban. “I wifi rig- 
orously contest these charges," 
he said. “I categorically deny 
them. They are totally untrue, 
totally fabricated." 


He said the apology he sent 
to Denise Robson related to his 
refusal to support her nomina- 
tion on an Orthodox Jewish 
working party. 

“She wanted to be chair 
of the committee and I would 
not support her. It was about 
politics/’ 

' He said the allegations were 
intended to discredit him, but 
he would not say who he be- 
lieved was trying to discredit 

him 

Mr Phillips said: “I under- 
stand a report has gone to the 
NEC and they have set up a 
Disputes Panel that is having 
bearings at the moment Until 
that has finished I can't com- 
ment on any of these matters 
and I am not at liberty to dis- 
cuss the allegations about the 
Manifesto Group." 



Battle stations: Marines from 846 Squadron in action at Fort Pickett, Virginia, during operation Purple Star, the 
biggest amphibian exercise involving British and US troops since the second world war Photograph: Dizzy De Silva 
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Early birds: Competitors at the world worm-charming championships at Blackawton, Devon, yesterday. This year’s event, billed as the first 
Worm Olympiad, was won by the local Churchill Charmers who lured 42 worms to the surface In their allotted time Photograph: Tim Cuff 




Education battleground: Changes in parking 
prompt anxiety □ Police to curb adult violence 


preview is 

cheals’charter’ 


JUDITH JUDD 
and FRAN ABRAMS 

Teachers from nearly three in 
four secondary schools have 
already seen the questions for 
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Over 20 million users have switched to Microsoft* Windows" 95. 
Of those within organisations, 98%’ say they're satisfied, it won the 
prestigious PC Magazine's Technical Innovation ‘Product of the year.’ 

And now, here's an offer we think you can easily refuse. If you’re not 
completely satisfied with Windows 95, return It within 30 days and we’ll 
give you your money back.* It's the first such offer we’ve made in the UK. 

But then, with the reviews we've been getting in the computer press 
and the things we’ve been hearing from our customers, we’re sure you won’t 
need a money back guarantee at all. 

We just thought you’d like to know it’s there. For more information 
call 0345 00 2000,* extension 153. MME 


Microsoft 


WHERE DO YOU WANT TO CO TODAY} - 


Offer only dppitas w those purchayna UK Windows 95 bcued product (License ventons, Windows 95 pre installed on personal computare and Windows 96 fNatad produce, do not qua«^ QialtTyfcigpint*Bi9es 
are tftoso made between 15.436 ar>d 30-8-96 nnd dated rmcA be suppfed as proof of purchase. The money back guarantee la vaSd only for 30 days after purchase {confirmod date of [novice). Only the amount paid (Indixllnfi WT) for Windows 

95 is covered P*P rawnWnB P*®** 1 l* refandeo. The product mua be delnstiiE«j fwn vow computer and the bra won all of us oonBrtsmua be reiimiad to Mtao^ along i^ttw dated hwol»Pli^ga« wow o» piquet b« for syswn 

Monoy bad* £uarontoe tontted ro art? product pta person- Your statutory rtgKs and your rtgtHs under the terms of the NScnsoft End User Lteens<; Agree mem lire not affected. tSota'ce'Mcraoft Corporation Commtesionecl Research. MkrosoiT. 
Windows and "WIwm 4° V™ WBrK “6<> ,txl3 Y?' are roistered trademarks or trademarte at the Microsoft Corporation m the US and/or other wuntiiea. runes are open 930anv5 JOpm Monday to Friday, local rates apply to BT customers. 

Http://vrww. iriCNHfbcom/uk/ 


have been asked to sign confi- 
dentiality agreements, there is 
concern that some may inad- 
vertently, or even deliberately, 
leak the questions to pupils. 


for 14-year-olds, which begin on 
Wednesday. 

The decision to disclose 
questions and model answers to 
all teacher markers before the 
tests is unprecedented. GCSE 
and A-levd questions are kept 
under wraps untfi the day of foe 
exam. Although the teachers 


to use this year's questions in 
training sessions for the 2,600 


is fair in the tests for 600,000 
14-year-olds. Last year, the 
standard of marking; in English 
tests was widely criticised and 
20,000 pupils had their grades 
changed on appeal. 

Teachers said some oF the 
bad not been 


exercise does nol undermine 

retaryof the Nation^ [Unmnof 
Tbachere, said that With 

wfll in the world it would be dif- 

fiailt for markets not to pass on 

hints to their pupils, 


of some ot tnose m*«r r~ ~T 
he influenced by their knowl- 

. .."71 n/linnfnm* some 


continue to exist in tin. Gov- 
ernment’s system of testing. 

An SCAA spokeswoman 
i 'm more 




a 


were given this year’s ques- 
tions and senior markets helped 

them decide what sort of answer 
would be appropriate for each 
“level*. Under the national 
curriculum, pupils progress 
along & scale ran g in g from lev- 
els 1 to 8 with most 14-year-olds 
expected to reach level S to 6. 

David Kunkett, Labour’s ed- 
ucation spokesman, said: “It 


ryiug that so many individuals 
will have seen the tests before 
they are taken. I hope that this 


iiuu ill VTWII * 

pupas’ own teacher so, if they 

have been coached, it will show. 

Until last weekend only 
around 100 senior markers had 
seen the questions. 

For those teachers who are 
not markers, security has been 
tightened after allegations of 
cheating last year. Schools will 

be forbidden to open the papers 

until the day of the test and 
teachers wm be told not to 
look at the mark scheme and 
answers until the tests are over. 


Parents could 
face arrest 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 

Aggressi v e parents who intrude 

on school premises could be 
arrested under new police 
powers proposed by a govern- 
ment working party on school 
security. 

Ministers are also expected 
to announce that the group, set 
up after the murder of the 
London head teacher Philip 
Lawrence last December, will 
torn its attention to the grow- 
ing crisis over school discipline. 


The report on security, drawn 
up by Home Office ana educa- 
tion officials along with local au- 
thorities, teachers’ unions, 
parents’ groups and charities, 
will be presented to Gillian 
Shephard, the Secretary of 
State for Education, in the next 
few days. 

It wOl address growing con- 
cern over violent pupils and 
intruders who pose a threat. 
Teachers' unions say that these 
intruders are often parents or 
older brothers who storm in to 
complain about the disciplining 
of an offender. Recent cases 
have included a father who 
threatened to throw a head 
teacher through a window in a 


row over his six-year-old-son 
and a male secondary school 
teacher attacked by the older 
brother of a disruptive pupil. 

Commisaoiied after foe stub- 
bing of Mr Lawrence outside St 
George’s Roman Catholic 
School in Maida \bk, foe report 
was added to after the Dun- 
blane massacre. Although its 
authors say little could have 
been done in that case, they 
have recommended new police 
powers to deal with unwel- 
come visitors. 

The move will involve an 
amendment to the 1984 Local 
Government Act, which allows 
police to remove intruders from 
schools with permission from 
the staff. They will not only be 
able to ask them to leave, but 
also will be allowed to arrest 
them. 

A separate measure already 
being put in place under a Pri- 
vate Member's Bill introduced 
by Lady Olga Maitland will re- 
define a school as a public 
place so that police do not 
need permission to enter or to 
search pupils for weapons. 

The security group has 
agreed that it will continue to 
meet to discuss problems of 
school discipline. 


New call to curb* 
passive smoking 


LIZ HUNT 

Health Editor 

A l eadi ng cancer charity today 
renews its call for tougher to- 
bacco controls and le gisl atio n to 
protect non-smokers, following 
a review of lung cancer and 
smoking in the UK. 

The Cancer Research Cam- 
paign says the disease claims 
37,000 lives each year and there 
are more than 40,000 new cas- 
es annually. 

It remains the most common 

cause of cancer mortality, with 
100 deaths every day. 

Numerous health education 
campaigns have failed to wiakc. 
an impact on the proportion of 
new recruits to smnkii^ and tjw* 
government target of less than 
20percentof adults smoking by 

2000 is unlikely to be achieved, 
Professor Gordon McVie, 
dtrector-generaJ of the CRC, 
said that government health 
campaigns which cost less than 
£10m a year have to compete 
with the tobacco industry’s an- 
nual advertising budget of 

£100m. 

The CRC wants an outright 
ban on advertising and promo- 
tion; a greater commitment by 
government to help people 



quit, and new laws to protect 
non-smokers in public places. 

It is estimated that one per- 
son dies every day from lung 
cancer caused by passive smok- 
ing. The Government target 
for 80 per cent of public {daces 
to have effective anti-smoking 
policies by 1994 has not been 
met 

More effective methods for 
preventing young people from 
starting to smoke are also re- 
quired, the CRC says. 

It is estimated that the Gov- 
ernment receives more than 
£100m a year in tax on cigarettes 
sold illegally to children under 
the age of 16. 

Smoking surveys began in 
1948, when 82 per cent of men 
smoked some sort of tobacco 
and 65 per cent were cigarette 

smokers. % 1970, the figure had 

fellen to 55 per cent, and to 28 
per cent by 1994. 

For women, the pattern is dif- 
ferenL In 1948, 41 per cent of 
women smoked. By 1970. the 

^ 44 per cent, falling . , 
to 26 per cent by 1904. 

9 *nccr and Smoking - 
UK Factsheet 1996 ; Cancer Re- 
search Campaign. Cambridge 
House, 10 Cambridge Terrace, 
London NW1 4JL 
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Conflict in Cairngorms 


: Heritage body to rule on £17m mountain railway tor skiers and walkers opposed by conservationists 


Jobs versus nature m 
battle for mountains 


V&,- 


STEPHEN GOODWIN 

The credibility of Scottish Nat- 
ural Heritage will be on the line 
_ tomorrow when the conserva- 
tion agency's board meets to re- 
consider its objection to the 
£17tn plan for a funicular rail- 
way on Cairn Gorm. 

Magnus Magnusson, chair- 
man of SNH. and his fellow 
board members are in a bind. 

' If they decide the developers 
have met fears about too many 
bools trampling the high moun- 
tain plateau and give the pro- 
ject their blessing, SNH wfll be 
accused of betraying its con- 
servation duty. 

But if the objection is main- 
tained there will be protests 
from Highland councillors that 
the agency is setting die con- 
cerns of “outsiders" in lobby 
groups above the need to pro- 
* vide jobs and replace antiquat- 
ed Aviemore ski facilities. 

The Cairngorm Chairlift 
> Company wants to build a 2km 
railway on 93 concrete pillars al- 
most to the summit of Cairn 
Gorm, at 1 ,245 metres one of 


Aberdeen/ 


Model future: An artist’s ImpressiOTofthe funicutar 
railway and visitors centre Photograph. Peter Jolly 


spill out on to the plateau, the 
RSPB and others could well 
take their fight to Europe. 
The chainm company is hop- 


LUC mt *•* “ v r 

ing to get up to £13m of the cost 
from public fends, including 
£6m from the EU. However, 


/•Inverness 


Mountains 


Britain’s highest mo untain s. 
Highland Council voted last 
month to support the funicular 
subject to the SNH objection 
being withdrawn. 

With a semi-arctic dimate, 

. the Cairngorm mo unta ins are 
regarded as Britain’s finest tract 
of wild land. The plateau is the 
nesting ground of several rare 
birds, notably dotterel, snow 
bunting and ptarmigan. Land 
adjacent to the ski area is 
owned by the Royal Sodetyfor 
the Protection of Birds (RSPB). 

Proposed as a World Her- 
Siie - though fA 


funding must not breach the 
EU’s own environmental law. 

Lloyd Austin, the RSPB’s 
conservation officer in Scotland, 
said in the event of SNH giving 
way, the RSPB would consider 
legal challenges, •‘potentially 
involving the European Court 
of Justice". , 

The RSPB has joined wnhthe 
Scottish Wildlife and Country- 
side tinic and another body. 
Save the Cairngorms Cam- 
paign, in proposing a £14m al- 
ternative that, they claim, would 

be less of blot on the landscape 
and likely to create more jd>s 
- 55 full-time equivalent jobs 
compared to 50 with the funic- 
ular. Instead of a funicular 
there would be a gondola run- 
ning from the Glemnore forest 
in the valley, where there would 
be a visitor centre and car park. 

The top section would be a chair 

lift open for ski ere only.. 

The impact on tire mountain 
of the two schemes would be 
radically different. Outside the 
skiing season, the funicular 
could cany a hoped-for 250,000 
people a year, the alternative 
would erase the eyesore of the 
existing vast car park part-way 
up the mountain, close the ap- 
proach road and recreate a 
“long walk in" for summer 
chmbere and walkers. , \ 

Campaigners are optimistic 
that SNH will maintain its 

objection -a decision taken by 

votes to four behind 


Swan, chairman of the compa- 
ny, from a prominent local 
tosxnessman doubting the via- 
bility of the funicular. David 
Hayes, director of Visitor Cen- 
tres Ltd, said he could not see 


hew an environmental exhibi- 
tion, “no matter how much is 
spent- on it", would have suffi- 
cient drawing power. 

Bill Wright, of the Save the 

Cairngorms Campaign, said he 
would be “surprised" if SNH 
changed its mind. “The funic- 
ular gives all the wrong mes- 
sages about the protection of 
w5d places. Nor would there be 
a quality experience for visitors." 

But the chair lift company 
believes it has met SNHs ob- 
jection. “Wfc hope the board will 

feel happy that the closed sys- 
■ tern meets the needs of the EU 
directives," said communica- 
tions manager Thnia Adams, 
adding that the company had 
looked at the gondola idea and 
found it “flawed". It would be 
more at the mercy of high 
winds on the mountain. 
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Photograph: Colin McPherson 
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Cairngorms are auwuj 
to the European Union’s most 
stringent protection for birds 
and natural habitats. If SNH 
drops its objection in response 
to assurances that summer fu- 
nicular users will not be able to 


the visitor centre destroys any 
“mountain experience". 

A further Wow came last 
week in a letter to Hamish 


Vi- 






Tourists warm to 
groat outdoors 

^brou^taa^fi ■ ■ Alton T^thOTegnkiJ 


was revealed yesb^S' ^ M Blackpool Pleasure Beach, 
Trips to counoyi«rfo rose g ■ ynillkm visitors, was the 
7 per cent in . 1995 whDe Ae » attraction, 

number of visitors Mggg* ^S] e 5.7 million visited the 
W cnt up5l^cenU ffieBntisb gritish Museum m London 

p^rtiS welSmed 4 per cent ^^giss, the BTA chair- 
more visitore. Overall, visits to ^ ^^eased invest- 

tourist attractions increased by ^ ^ added bonus of 

2 per rent in l^ coinpred tem ptcd mree 

X 1994. The BTA sUdstKS ws3m pl e anr^y^> 

showed that last year — .uwrse tourist attractions. 
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■Tvfeits to farm attractions 
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iting museums and gal 
fell 3 per cent. 

■ Visits to wrkplaoes^J® 

■down 2 per cent, while leisure 
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Britain’s 


T^n tftn attractions 


me leading fee-t^argjng attractions last year ’^^issiore 
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Venue ■ . .. .-1 '■ . 2,707,0w 

1. Alton lowers, Staffordsh're 2, 703 »2^ 

2. Madrane TussaraTs, London 2.536.680 

3. Tower 'of London • ^ A#luMltlire surrey. 1 ’ 77 2 '™ 

4. Chessh^ton WofM of A dventurB ' 1,556,358 

5. Science Museum.- London 1,500,000 

6. st PauTs Cathedial, London 1,212,305 

7. Windsor Castle, Berkshire 1,205,000 

8 . Btec^iobt 7 bw*;V; 1,166,000 
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A soldier’s video pictures that show 


:ii?V 


Norwegian UN peace-keeping troops 
watch the Israeli bombardment of Qana 
from their neighbouring position 


- ~ ^fP * ? I 

2 One of the Norwegian soldiers looks up 
as he hears an Israeli pilotless drone 
reconnaissamce aircraft living overrhead 


The video focuses on the drone as it flies 
3 over Qana while shells - clearly heard o i 
the soundtrack - land on the refugees 


Spotter plane seen over UN compound 


ROBERT RSK 

Qana 

It is a soldier's videotape, 
recorded - at the start at least 
- as just another incident to re- 
member back home by a Unit- 
ed Nations trooper after his six 
months' tour of duty in south- 
ern Lebanon are over. 

Indeed, when the camera 
Qrst records the Israeli shells 
tearing into the LIN base at 
Qana. the other soldiers who ap- 
pear in the film, most of them 
Norwegians in the UN's Force 
Mobile Reserve opposite Qana, 
seem unaware of its implica- 
tions. One of them makes a joke, 
another looks gawkily into the 
camera even as it tapes the 
clouds of smoke obscuring 
Qana. The camera pans through 
barbed wire as more brown 
puffs of smoke emerge from the 
white-painted buildings of the 
UN's Fijian battalion head- 
quarters. 

Then UN officers can be 
seen at an observation post 
staring at Qana as the Israeli 
shells rain onto their colleagues 
and the helpless refugees across 
the valley. A group of Norwe- 
gian soldiers talk excitedly and 
the camera, its owner obviously 
growing aware of the gravity of 
the situation, moves in dose-up 
towards Qana with a zoom lens 
until the videotape is filled with 
drifting smoke. Shortly after- 
wards. the sound-track picks up 
the familiar buzzing sound of 
the Israeli ••drone", final and ir- 
refutable evidence dial later Is- 
raeli denials were false - until 
the Israelis changed their sto- 
re last night. 

Refugees and UN officers 
had all talked of hearing the Is- 
raeli artillery “spotter" aircraft 
before and during the Lsraeli at- 
tack on the UN base. But here 
at lost, in thing colour, was the 
proof: distinct pictures of the 
small Israeli aircraft over Qana. 
the plane that the Israelis - for 
two weeks - claimed was never 
there. 

One of the UN soldiers who 
saw the video being made says 
that neither he nor his col- 
leagues understood in the first 
few seconds what was happen- 
ing at Qana. “We know the Is- 
raelis are perfect in their 
accuracy. The previous day, 
when Katyushas had been fired 
a couple of miles away, we saw 
the Israeli return fire come 
back on the launch site with 
complete accuracy. We felt so 
safe about the Israeli artillery 
that we never went indoors 
when shells new over. 

"They knew we were here 
and so they never hit us. So we 
didn't even wear flak jackets 
when there were shell warnings. 
The Israelis knew what they 
were doing. And then we saw 
Oann and by the end. none of 
us believed it was an accidenL 
Yes. the Israelis knew what 
they were doing. What do you 
think the ‘drone’ was for?" 

A LIN officer from a Nato na- 
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Provocation: Hizbollah guerrillas near Qana firing their Katyusha rockets at targets inside Israel . Afterwards they ran into the UN compound 


lion who saw the videotape - a 
copy of which has been obtained 
by the Independent - before it 
was handed over to UN inves- 
tigating General Frank van 
Happen, was more emotional. 
“If the UN report is diluted to 
please the Israelis and the 
Americans, how is the UN go- 
ing io live with it? How are we 
on the ground here supposed to 
pass by that mass grave [of 


more than 100 civilians in 
Qana] with a clear conscience? 

“I and many others have 
risked our lives under constant 
Israeli shelling. We put up with 
their lies and the arrogance of 
their explanations. They blame 
us because we let unarmed 
Hizbollah men visit their fam- 
ilies in our base. But back in 
19S4. Israeli soldiers were am- 
bushed near my base and we let 


them in and protected them. Of 
course, the Israelis don't men- 
tion that now. But even if it 
means the end of my military ca- 
reer. TD never say this was an 
accidenL The Israelis knew 
they were firing at innocent 
people.' 1 

The UN have noted that an 
Israeli officer is also ensuring 
that his military career remains 
unblemished. For although (he 


The shelling of Qana 


Q 


Hizbollah fire Katyusha 
rockets at Israel trorn 
site South West of UN 
compound near Qana 


<a 


Pilotless drone overflies 
UN compound 


kMtm 

•Qana 



Israeli Prime Minister. Shimon 
Peres, denied knowing that 
more than 800 civilians were 
sheltering at the LIN base at 
Qana on 18 April. Major Gen- 
eral Moshe Yaalon, the Israeli 
army chief of intelligence, stat- 
ed on the day of the massacre 
that the Israel Defence Forces 
knew of the civilian presence at 
Qana and that it was the Israeli 
army's Northern Command un- 
der General Amiram Levine - 
already reprimanded after his 
artillery fired into the village of 
Shaqra last year and killed a 
young Lebanese woman - 
which ignored the intelligence 
information. 

“Yaalon knows something 
smells and he’s keeping himself 
out of it," a European UN sol- 
dier said. “The Israeli investi- 
gation that Dan Harel {the 
brigadier commanding the Is- 
raeli Artillery Corp] carried 
out was cursory. He said they 
fired at the Katyushas and that 
only two rounds hit the UN 
base. This is bullshit. We know 
that at least 12 rounds hit the 
base, seven of them fitted with 


proximity fuses which explode 
the shells seven metres from the 
ground and are designed to kill 
the maximum number of peo- 
ple by inflicting amputation 
wounds." 

Towards the end of the S- 
minute videotape that has so 
transformed the UN's official 
investigation, the honor of 
Qana has been understood by 
the UN soldiers watching from 
the neighbouring hillsid e and by 
the amateur military camera- 
man. Just after be films the 


drone, he focuses the camera on 
a fire that is raging in the heart 
of the UN compound, the Fi- 
jian battalion conference room 
that was home to dozens of 
Lebanese refugees. 

The flames burn white and 
red in the centre of the frame 

- the Israeli pilotless drone 
spotter-plane can still be heard 
on the sound-track - and then 
a pall of black smoke rises 
from the building in which the 
Lebanese civilians are being 
burned alive. 

On the videotape, the soldier 
is now recording the UN radio- 
An Irish voice says: “Fijibatt 
headquarters is still under 
shelling." One of the UN sol- 
diers who stood close to the 
cameraman was to tell me lat- 
er that in one observation post 
a colleague oould hear— a mile 
away across the valley at Qana 

- “a sort of chorus of scream- 
ing:’’. A set of still photographs 
of the shelling, which the Inde- 
pendent has also obtained, 
shows only one shell falling 
outside the compound - in the 
opposite direction to the 
Katyusha launch site at which 
the Israelis claim they were 
firing. 

The last sequences of the tape 
are taken as the cameraman and 
his colleagues in the UN's Force 
Mobile Reserve - including 
Irish, Norwegian and Fijian 
soldiers -race in armoured ve- 
hicles to the Qana base amid a 
convoy of ambulances. In con- 
fusion, a medevac team drop an 
empty stretcher on the ground 
and then, drip-feed held over a 
figure on another stretcher, 
haul a wounded refugee into an 
ambulance. The camera moves 
to a hill where a white-painted 
UN helicopter with wounded on 
board is preparing to take oft. 
On the ground in front of it 
stands an injured Lebanese 
woman, a bandage round her 
head, holding two small children 
by their bands. 

As the rotor blades swish the 
air above them, the Italian pi- 
lot climbs out of the plane, shoo- 
ing them aw3y, moving his arms 
back and forth, ordering them 
back from the helicopter. 

With a kind of desolation, the 
woman, in a blue dress, half her 
face in bandages, leads the two 
children down the hill from the 
helicopter, accompanied by two 
shocked Fijian UN soldiers. 

Leading article, page 14 



How ‘The Independent' the UN reaction on the day of 
the Israeli shelling of Qana 


Peres’s uncertain Me casts shadow on Palestinian talks 


ERIC SILVER 

Jerusalem 

Israeli and Palestinian nego- 
tiators yesterday began the 
long, tortuous process of defin- 
ing their permanent relationship 
in the disputed strip of land 
between the river Jordan and 
the Mediterranean, 

The good news for the Pales- 
tinians was that the talks, in the 
Egyptian Red Sea resort of 
laba, began on schedule. 

The bad news was that Israel 
has put off once again the last 
stage of the “Oslo D“ interim 
agreement, the evacuation of all 
but a contentious enclave of the 


West Bank holy city of Hebron, 
until after the 29 May elections. 
Hebron is the only major Pales- 
tinian population centre which 
is still under Israeli occupation. 

The Prime Minister, Shimon 
pfcres, reiterated at the weekend 
that Israeli troops would rede- 
ploy from areas inhabited by up 
to 150,000 Hebron Arabs, 
although they would remain in 
the centre of Hebron to protect 
450 Jewish settlers. But he 
shrinks from precipitating a 
conflict with Israel’s right-wing 
extremists before palling day. 

The opening of the Taba 
negotiations was a formality. 
Here, too. the real bargaining 


NEGOTIATING THE PEACE 


wfl] only start on 30 May 30, and 
much "then will depend on 
whether Mr Peres or his hard- 
line Likud rival, Binyamin 
Netanyahu, emerges as the 
victor in the polls. 

Israel’s chief peace negotia- 
tor, Uri Savir, celebrated yes- 
terday’s meeting as “the light at 
the end of the tunnel of a 100- 
year conflict" 

The opening of final-status 
negotiations, he added, was a 
victory for the Oslo process, 
which had “met the challenges, 
the opposition and the vio- 
lence that tried to kill iL” 


The two teams have allowed 
themselves three years to reach 
agreement on the most difficult 
issues, which they deliberately 
left till last; Jerusalem, which 
both cations claim as their cap- 
ital; the 3 million Palestinian 
refugees; Jewish settlements in 
the West Bank and Gaza Snip; 
the border between Israel and 
Palestine; security arrange- 
ments; and their eventual rela- 
tionship. Both sides are starting 
from maximalist positions. 

“If talks are conducted in- 
tensively," the chief Palestinian 
negotiator, Mahmoud Abbas, 


predicted, “we hope to finish in 
two years or less, but because 
we are dealing with tough issues, 
talks migjit go on for three 
years." Most observers will be 
surprised if they do hol An- 
other Palestinian negotiator, 
Saeb Erakat, stressed that “the 
purpose of the talks on the 
permanent solution is to es- 
tablish an independent Pales- 
tinian state." 

Mr Peres’s Labour party ac- 
cepts the prospect of a Pales- 
tinian state, but the Likud hopes 
to perpetuate autonomy as the 
permanent, not just the inter- 
im, status of the 2 million West 
Bank and Gaza Palestinians. 


So far, neither Israeli con- 
tender is ready to contemplate 
a division of sovereignty in 
Jerusalem. The Palesti nians say 
they wfl] settle for nothing less. 

On refugees, the Palestinians 
are demanding a right of return 
to their native towns and villages 
for all those who were driven 
out in the 1948 war. 

Israelis of all political com- 
plexions oppose any such repa- 
triatkm, which they argue would 
turn Israel into a binational 
state. They would look more 
sympathetically at compensa- 
tion, provided it was paid also 
to Jews forced to leave Arab 
countries at the same tim e. 


The Palestinians want all 127 
Jewish settlements removed. 
At best, they would let some of 
the 140,000 settlers stay if they 
took Palestinian nationality. 

Israel hopes to redraw the old 
“green-line 1 " borders, so that 
many of the settlements around 
Jerusalem and in the foothills 
of Samaria (the northern part 
of the West Bank) would be an- 
nexed to Israel The Israelis also 
insist on retaining a security 
presence in the Jordan valley. 

“We know there is a big gap 
between the sides,” acknowl- 
edged Saeb Erakat On that 
pomt, at least, all the Israelis and 
Palestinians can agree. 


‘Spy in 
the sky’ 
showed 
whole 
picture 

: HOW DRONES WORK 


CHRISTOPHER BELLAMY 

Defence Correspondent 

The UN's conclusion that the 
Israelis hit its base ai Qana with 
1001b artillery shells, which 
burst in the air ‘to kill more than 
100 Lebanese refugees, resolves 
many of the questions raised by 
the tragic event two weeks ago. 

The film exclusively obtained 
by the Independent shows an 
un-manned, Remotely Piloted 
Vehicle - which would have re- 
layed pictures back to the Israeli 
command "real time"- circling 
directly above the camp. 

Whether the drone was part 
of the artillery fire control 
system, or engaged in longer 
terra intelligence gathering 
would have made little differ- 
ence. Either way, the Israeli 
command would have known in- 
stantly what they were firing at. 

The drone would have pro- 
vided reasonable quality TV pic- 
tures of the carnage on the 
ground. Even if there had been 
a mistake, as Israel claimed, 
a well disciplined artillery force 
would have immediately re- 
ceived the order "slop!" 

The Israelis did not need 
such an un-manned aircraft to 
identify a target with extreme 
accuracy. The LlS-buiU Fire- 
finder radar, which should have 
picked up the course of Hizbul- 
lah's BM-21 rockets allcgcdly 
fired from due north of the UN 
base at Qana, would have pin- 
pointed the launch site to with- 
in 10 metres. 

The Global Positioning Sys- 
tems on the Lsraeli 155mm self- 
propelled guns - also able to fix 
their position to within 10 
metres - and the fire control 
computers available, which are 
able to feed in the charge tem- 
perature, air density and the 
locations of individual guns, 
would all have been able to en- 
sure the fire converged to hit the 
target to within 100 metres. 

The Israelis later claimed 
they were firing directly over the 
UN base at the rocket launch- 
er site and that, in this case, the 
natural distribution of the shells 
along the line of flight had 
caused some to fall short. 

However, the UN evidence 
found that the Israeli guns were 
not firing directly over the 
Fijian UN camp and that the 
fire lasted longer than could 
be explained by an over-hasty 
engagement in response to the 
detection of Hizbollah rockets. 

Shortly after the Qana mas- 
sacre, Israeli sources said they 
expected a local commander to 
be blamed for ignoring the 
“safety zone" around the UN 
base. The UN investigator. 
General Van Kappen. has 
examined Israeli maps and 
command procedures. It now 
seems the blame has been shift- 
ed upwards, to the commander 
of the Northern Military Dis- 
trict, but still falls short of 
blaming the Israeli government 
for a deliberate policy of hitting 
refugees or the UN.‘ 

It was dear iherc were only 
two explanations for Qana. 
One was military incompetence 
on a scale which could hardly 
have been expected from the 
much vaunted Israeli armed 
forces. The other was deliber- 
ate attack on a UN base. 

Immediately after, the Is- 
raelis said it was a mixture of 
both - in the “fog of war". The 
UN report has found it was not. 

Letters, page 14 
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i how 100 innocent people were killed 



Israel blames 

I 

map errors 


ERIC SILVER 

Tel Aviv 

The Israeli army last night 
blamed faulty map-making for 
the massacre, but categorically 
denied United Nations charges 
that it had deliberately target- 
ed civilians. 

The deputy chief of staff, Ma- 
jor General Matan Vilnai, said 
that because of a cartographi- 
cal error long before the event, 
“the camp; was about ISO me- 
tres from where we thought it 
was - that was why the artillery 
hit the camp". 

He insisted that the Israeli 
army did not know there were 
civilian refugees in the camp. 
“We knew generally that civil- 
ians were using UN camps as 
shelters. We had photographed 
Qana camp two days earlier 
from the air. There was no sign 
of civilians. We never knew 
that a huge number of civilians 
were in the camp." - 

An aerial photograph shown 
lo reporters confirmed this ac- 
count Only two or three figures 
could be seen walking between 
the corrugated iron roofs. 

Maj Gen Vilnai confirmed 
that an Israeli drone was flying 
over the vicinity, but claimed 
it was on another mission and 
was not sending back television 
pictures of the Qana camp. It 


returned two hours after the 
shelling, he explained, and 
then it did relay shots of the 
damage. 

The major general reiterat- 
ed that it was not Israeli policy 
to shell UN camps. If they had 
meant to shell it, he said, the 
damage would have been much 
more devastating. Only a few of 
the 60 shells Israel now admits 
firing in the area " accidentally ” 
hit the camp. 

According to the findings of 
an Israeli investigation, the 
shelling began ns a rescue mis- 
sion when a commando unit 
seeking out Katyusha rocket- 
launching sites came under 
mortar fire in open ground. 

“The mortazs began falling 
100 metres from file force, 
then 30 or 40 metres with 
shrapnel faffing right beside crar 
soldiers," General Vilnai said 
“We acted in a matter of min- 
utes to extricate the urat In that 
time we had to understand 
what was going on, to relay or- 
ders and to stop the enemy 
fire.” 

He expressed the army’s re- 
gret for the loss of life, but 
blamed Hezbollah for cynically 
exploiting Chilians as an um- 
brella for firing at Israeli civil- 
ian and mOitaxy targets. 


Damning report 
on Qana may be 
‘watered down’ 


DAVID USBORNE 

New Vbrk 

The UN report on the Qana in- 
Icident is so damning - for both 
(Israel and for the UN - that its 
(findings may be diluted or 
tewritten completely before it 
Wes the light of day, diplomats 
(aid yesterday. 

Boutros Boutros-Ghali, the 
JN Secretary- General, is due 
fc» give an oral briefing to the 
UN Security Council in New 
r ork this afternoon on the 
lain conclusions of the report 
tat was compiled on his request 
3 r his senior military advisor, 
( eneral Frank Van Happen of 
rie Netherlands. 

U is unclear, however, 

v tether Mr Boutros-Ghali will 
c oose lo distribute the current 

lift of the Van Kappen report, 
sane details of which were 
It ked to reporters last week. 
\ (hciut any written text, the 
S runty Council will not be able 
U ;e action in response. ■ 
Hie pressures on Mr 

B utros-Ghali to withhold at 

lost the first Vfcn Kappen draft 
a manifold. The US gayem- 
n nt has voiced its scepticism 
a ml the findings of the gen- 
e I, who was dispatched to 

L wnon in the afiennatb of the 
1 April attack. The US mission 

ii >iew York reportedly has also 

vi med that it does not want the 
r tort published. 

Squally, however, the report 
c atains highly damaging in* 
f tnatron-aboul the UN itself 
s d about the conduct of the 
r a cc- keepers in southern 
I banon. The facility that was 
stuck, in the attack was the 
t adquartcis of a Fijian bat- 
i ion that makes up a part of 
I infil, the buffer force that 
1 s been deployed % the UN 
i southern Lebanon since 
J 78. The camp was crammed 
vjlb rivfirans at the- time. 
Notably,- General Afen Kap- 


rockets into Israeli territory 
from placements nearby, had 
been in the habit of running into 
the UN encampment in order 
to hide from Israeli fire. Though 
the Fij ians bad previously made 
some efforts to block access to 
the guerrillas, they had appar- 
ently all but given up by the time 
of the Israeli attack. 

“The UN loses big in this re- 
port because it has been shown 
to have harboured terrorists,” 
one source close to the council 
said yesterday. He added: “I 
think it is probable that the 
report wffl be watered down be- 
fore we ever see it. Alternatively, 
it might say that there is stfll in- 
adequate evidence to be able to 
say for certain whether the 
camp was targeted by the 
Israelis or not". 

Israel will also have an opp- 
ortunity to by to influence the 
report’s fate. Officials from the 
Israeli mission in New York 
have been given until midday 
today to offer fresh evidence to 
contradict the General Van 
Kappen’s conclusions. 

Part of the plot also is the 
widely assumed desire of Mr 
Boutros-Ghali to be elected to 
a second term as Secretaiy- 
General at the end of fins year. 
His chances will be virtually 
eliminated if he cannot win 
the support of Washington ana 
publishing Van Kappen's report 
Say not help him m that cause. 

Even if the report in its ord- 
inal form is released to the 
Council, U is far from dear whai 
would follow. Egypt, the only 
Mab nation represented on 
the body, would be certain to 
demand fo*h action to con- 
demn the Israeli government 
enter states - American cer- 
tainly and perhaps EutoP«u> 
- may argue that a res- 
^^pass^onfteday 
of the Israeli attack and, (bough 
U^miidinsutei^nofe- 
action would be required. 
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\eltsin ally wants election postponed 


PHIL REEVES 
Moscow 


One of Boris Yeltsin's closest 
advisers last night warned that 
Russia could be plunged into vi- 
olence unless it postpones the 
forthcoming presidential elec- 
tion. reinforcing speculation 
that the Kremlin is manoeuvring 

10 call off the contest for fear 
ihe President will be thrown ouL 
Alexander Korzhakov, head 
of the presidential security ser- 
vice, one of the most powerful 
men in Mr Yeltsin's inner 


circle, said it. e tune was need- 
ed to allow people to “think 
calmly", warning that there 


were “entire regions” in Russia 
where the “riviBsed expression 


where the “civilised expression 
of people’s will” is impossible. 
The first round of the election 
is scheduled for Id June. 

Although he said his remarks 
were personal, they will be seen 
as reflecting a broader view in 
the Kremlin that the elections 
cannot go ahead because of the 
risk Mr Yeltsin may lose to the 
Communist front-runner, 
Gennady Zyuganov. 


“It is inadmissible that Rus- 
sians again fight Russians,” 
General Korzhakov told the 
Russian agency, Interfax, “The 
society is flitting ... the divi- 
sion of souls is dangerous.” He 
urged executives, parliamen- 
tary officials and leaders of po- 
litical parties to take heed 
His remarks follow specula- 
tion that the elections may be 
called off Just over a week ago, 
13 prominent industrialists and 
bankers published a letter in 
Russian newspapers calling for 
the leading political rivals to 


reach a compromise before a 
conflict erupted. Mr Zyuganov 
yesterday told Pravda that Mr 
Yeltsin’s entourage was ready to 
deny the population their right 
to vote, but that “people will not 
put up with this”. 

There is no doubt many in the 
Yeltsin administration fear 
defeat, as they would lose jobs 
and fare prosecution for illegally 
cashing in on the privatisation 
process. But postponing the 
election without the agreement 
of the Communists would be a 
huge risk. 


Much of tee Russian nuKlaiy 
is already demoralised ana 
disillusioned by the President’s 
handling of tee Chechen war. 


While tee 25,000 presidential 
guards under Mr Khorzhakcrv’s 


and hey posts. On the face of it, 

the scenario seems u n like ly- 
The Communists stand a 
good chance of winning out- 

■ ~ m l_M. knchlttu tn Mr 


thjit the vote will go ahead, as 
Mr Yeltsin has promised, with 
a first round in June and a fi- 
nal round in July. A more eom- 

■ ■_ Mr 


command may defend the 
Kremlin in the event of unrest, 
the loyalty of thetnilitaiy is not 
a foregone conclusion. 

General Korzhakov’s re- 
marks may have been intended 
to bolster rumours that the 
Communists are privately will- 
ing to do a deal with the Krem- 
lin in return for policy changes 


Yeltsin in tee regions is huge, 

and that he lags in the polls. Yet 

they also know the President 
controls much of the media, 
which is showing bias in its cov- 
erage, and is pouring money 
into deprived areas to win votes. 
In recent weeks, he appears to 
have narrowed their lead. 

In spite ofBGeneral Ko- 
rzhakov’s wishes, the odds are 


pelling issue is what wifl Mr 
Yeltsin do if the result goes 
against Him- If he loses by a 

_ * - LAmiMilyi liniHi Jvf— 


Berlin 


merger 

plans 

rejected 


IMRE KARACS 
Bonn 


Plans to reunite the former 
Prussian capital with its historic 
hinterland were foiled yesterday 
when the people of Berlin and 
Brandenburg rejected the 
merger of the two Hinder. 

After an emotive campaign 
harking back to the bitterness 
of German reunification five 
years ago. a dear majority in 
Brandenburg opted for going it 
alone. 

The big city was less insular, 
but the majority of Berliners 
looked likely, according to first 
projections,' to fall short of tee 
required 25 per cent of eligible 
voters. The fusion had been ap- 
proved by the assemblies of the 
two regions, but would have re- 
quired the endorsement of bote 
sets of voters. 

The goal of knocking down 
(he last wall was supported by 
all the big national parties, in- 


cluding the Christian Democ- 
rats who dominate Berlin, and 


Brandenburg's Social Democ- 
rats. “For 700 years Berlin and 
Brandenburg were together, 
the wartime allies pulled us 
apart in 1945," declared Man- 
fred Siolpe. Brandenburg's 
Prime Minister. 

The politicians insisted that 
the merger would save DMlbn 
(£430m) a year in administra- 
tive costs, and increase the uni- 
fied region’s competitiveness 
against Germany’s 14 other 
stales. “If you want to play in 
the big leagues, you have to join 
forces." said Berlin's mayor, 
Eberhard Diepgen. With a joint 


War image: Final touches being put to a sculpture of the victims of the Holocaust by Georgian artist Zurab Tsereteli at Foldonnaya Hill, Moscow Photograph: Michael Eystatiev 


population of 6 million, Berlin- 
Brandenburc would have been 


Hungary’s first queen meets her match after 1000 years 


Brandenburg would have been 
the fifth largest land in the fed- 
eral republic. 

But age-old grudges, exacer- 
bated in the communist era 
when West Berlin was walled off 
from its rural backyard, weighed 
more heavily' on voters than eco- 
nomic rationale. 

Apart from the line of mine- 
fields that ran through Berlin, 
there was another kind of divi- 
sion. The communists wanted to 
turn their half of the city into a 
showcase, lavishing it with in- 
vestment and consumer goods 
at the expense of the country- 
side. 

Now Brandenburgers had a 
chance to repay the debt. Shun- 
ning their leaders' advice, grass- 
roots organisations sprang up 
with the slogan: -Things are bad 
enough without Berlin, Lhey 
will be worse with Berlin". 

Unemployment, at 16.4 per 
cent, is among the highest in 
Germany, and despite large in- 
fusions of capital, Branden- 
burg's infrastructure is among 
the least developed. 

The referendum also con- 
firmed the ever-growing influ- 
ence of the Party of Democratic 
Socialism, the East German 
post- Co mmu nists. 

Capturing, once again, the 
public mood better than the 
“Wcssi'-dominaled parties, the 
PDS produced the winning 
campaign slogan: “One unifi- 
cation is enough.” 


ADRIAN BRIDGE 

Budapest 


More than nine centuries after 
death parted them, Hungary’s 
first king and queen were 
reuniled-united in body as well 
as soul this weekend in an ex- 
traordinary ceremony which 
commemorated their 2000th 
wedding anniversary. 

It was a macabre reunion. 
After so long apart the pre- 
served remains of King Istvan 's 
right hand were finally brought 
back together with a bone tak- 
en from the arm of his wife. 
Queen Gisela. 


Thousands watched as the 
royal remains, safety protected 
in glass-and-gold cases, went on 
display outside tee basilica in 
the western town of Veszprem, 
where Queen Gisela once lived. 

“I am so proud to live just 
when this has happened and 
to be part of it" said Anita 
Koszeff, a teacher at a Catholic 
school in the nearby town of 
Papa. 

The preserved hand was 
transported to Veszprem from 
its home in the Saint Istvan 
Basilica in Budapest in a van 
with a police escort bearing the 
Hungarian and Vatican flags. 


Ms wife’s arm bone had 'a 
longer journey from her tomb 
in Passau, Bavaria, where she 
was bom and later buried. 

German bishops joined their 
Hungarian counterparts in 
conducting an open-air Mass in 
Veszprem on Saturday. 

“Hungarians have never for- 
gotten their first queen,” the 
Bishop of Passau, Franz Xaver 
Eder, told tee crowd of 20, 000, 
which included Otto von 
Habsbmg. tee son of tee last 
Habsbuig emperor and King of 
Hungary, Karl L 
“The bone of the arm that 
Gisela gave to Istvan, which 


carried their children and 
blessed the people of \feszprem, 
has returned home. Hus bless- 
ing will now remain with the 
town forever." 

Bishop Edcr agreed to the 
transportation of the bone 
after an appeal earlier this year 
from the bishop of Veszprem, 
who had asked for a part of 
Gisela to be present at tee 
1000th anniversary. 

The wedding of Istvan and 
Gisela on 4 May 996 marked a 
turning point in Hungary’s his- 
tory. As the sister of the Duke 
of Bavaria, Gisela’s union with 
Istvan crystallised the alliance 


between Hungary and the 
German empire. It also marked 
Hungary’s conversion to 
Catholicism, which was ac- 
knowledged by Pope Sylvester 
H four years later when he 
crowned Istvan as the first 
Christian Kingof Hungary and 
agreed to iris subsequent canon- 
isation. As Laszlo Diossy, 
the mayor of Veszprem, said:- 
“Hungary was founded by Ist- 
van and Gisela. From a pagan 
tribe that had settled in tee 
Carpathian basin, they formed 
a European nation.” 

Saturday's commemoration 
would have been unthinkable in 


tee Communist era. With tee 
end of Communism in 1989, 
Hungary has sou^it to stress his- 
toric ties with Western Europe 
as part of its bid to join the 
European Union and Nato. 
All EU ambassadors were in- 
vited to the events in Veszprem, 
known as “Gisela Days”. 

Not all legends show Istvan 
in a saintly light. Tb make sure 
he would not be succeeded by 
his brother, Istvan is said to have 
poured molten lead into his 
ears, thereby killing him. And 
one version of the story says the 
method of killing was devised 
by Queen Gisela. 



Crime-buster to head Olive Tree ministry 


ANDREW GUMBEL 

Rome 


Antonio Di Pietro: To lead 
the Public Works Ministry 


Antonio Di Pietro, tee former 
corruption-busting magistrate 
looking for a new career in pol- 
itics, finally decided this week- 
end to accept a ministry in the 
new government being formed 
by the centre-left Olive Tree 
coalition, thus ending months of 
speculation about his future. 

Mr Di Pietro wrote a letter 
to tee man prep aring to bead 
tee new government, Romano 
Prodi, saying he would accept 
an offer to head the Public 
Works Ministry but that he 


would remain independent as a 
'‘technocrat external to the gov- 
erning coalition”. 

The decision was an impor- 
tant boost to Mr Prodi ’s 
government-forming efforts, 
because Mr Di Pietro has been 
considered a major political 
prize whom both left and right 
have tried to capture. He is reg- 
ularly voted the country's most 
popular public figure, and one 
poll suggested he would have 
won the recent general elec- 
tions, had he run for office. 

Members of tee centre-right 
opposition barely concealed 
teeir disappointment yester- 


day, accusing Mr Di Pietro of 
making an unprincipled choice 
based on thirst for power. 

The former magistrate is par- 
ticularly well-suited to the Pub- 
lic Works Ministry because it 
will give him the chance to at- 
tack the main source of political 
corruption in Itaty - the hand- 
ling of public contracts. When 
Mr Di Pietro challenged the sys- 
tem of con tract ‘kickbacks’ four 
years ago, from the Milan pros- 
ecutor’s offioe, he brought down 
the entire Italian ruling order. 

Mr Di Pietro resigned from 
the magistrature at the end of 
1994, in somewhat mysterious 


circumstances, and has since 
struggled to find a role. He con- 
ducted negotiations with lead- 
ers of all the main political 
parties but stayed out of tee re- 
cent election campaign because 
of a series ofjudkaal smears that 
he has only just shaken off. 

A conservative by instinct, it 
appears he was tempted for a 


gations was into tee media 
magnate’s business empire, and 
the two men are irreooncflabty 
at odds. 

Negotiations with Air Prodi 
were equally unpromising at 


addition headed by the former 
prime minister Silvio Berlus- 
coni, either as an ally or as an 
alternative leader. But Mr 
Berlusconi himself proved too 
big an obstade, since one of Mr 
Di Pietro’s last judicial investi- 


were equally unpromising at 
first, because Air Di Pietro 
wanted a big ministry - Interior 
or Justice. The Public Works 
Ministry - apparently first sug- 
gested by Air Prodi’s niece, 
emerged as a useful compro- 
mise. It is not a particularly sen- 


sitive position politically, and it 
will allow Mr Di Pietro to do 


what he does best, with an au- 
thority that few other public fig- 
ures could ever hope to match. 


Chirac’s 

party 

fails to 
boost 


8t>° 


(ter* 


tie difficulty massaging the vote. 

It is widely accepted that his 
adminis tration cooked tee vote 
in the 1993 referendum on tee 
constitution. But a large deficit 
would be difficult to nx. What 
would then happen is anybody’s 


morale 


he# 11 


MARY DEJEVSKY 

Paris 



Activists of France’s tauOte 
RPR partv turned out in force 
SSay w mark the first an- 
nf lacaues Chirac s 


fdent, Alain Ju^ P^a 

five-year reform of puwjc 
spending and taxation for the 


the mood at ihc onc-dav 
national convention m Pare 

was very far from the euphoria 
of a year ago and all the pn>- 
fitSisTof the Gaultet 
party machine was unable to dis- 
euise strong undercurrents of 
anxiety and 

Partv officials had hoped that 
the convention would seal the 
“reconciliation'' of the party 
rank and file with Mr Juppe, 
who succeeded Mr Chirac as 
party leader last autumn. Mr 
Jupp6, who has worked hard m 
recent months to project a 
more popular and sympathetic 
image, in which social projects 
and babies have loomed large, 
none the less found himself up- 
staged yesterday by two of the 
party’s genuine populists. 
Charles Pasqua, the former in- 
terior minister, and Philippe 
Seguin, chairman of tee Nat- 
ional Assembly. 

Promotional films on the 
party’s record, which punctu- 
ated stage-managed policy 
“debates", operated embar- 
rassingly like popularity tests. 
The 4,500 delegates applauded 
teeir fevourites and Jen telling 
silences whenever Mr Juppe 
and certain members of his 
government appeared. His own 
address, which closed the con- 
vention, relied for appeal large- 
ly on references to Mr Pasqua 
and Mr Chirac who, eschewing 
party politics since his election 
as President, stayed away. 

One purpose of the conven- 
tion was to chart a course for the 
1998 parliamentary elections 
and announce a major recruit- 
ment drive to boost the party's 
position. At present, the centre- 
right coalition formed by the 
Gaullists and the UDF group- 
ing, holds three-quarters of 
parliamentary seats, won in the 
1993 landslide. 

The problem for the Gauilisis 
is not only the impossibility of 
replicating the 1993 results, but 
tee difficulty of combating e 
threat teat now issues from 
many different quarters at once 
One of these is tee record of M: 
Jupp6’s government, which ma i 
be why he attenuated his state- 
ments of last week about slash- 
ing public spending over the 
coming year, with a promise to 
couple that with a plan to "re- 
lieve the pressure of taxation”. 

Another comprises tee ex- 
ternal risks from left and riglL 
The risk from the right cones 
from the far right At preseit 
the National Front is rot 
represented in parliament It 
however, it can repeat its pres- 
idential election showing ofl5 
per cent it could bold a balaice 
in a finely balanced parliament 
This eventuality terrifies he 
mainstream left and right 

But other risks to the cenre- 
rigfat majority are internal; fom 
supporters of former prme 
minis ter, Edouard Balladurind 
the recent election of the anbi- 
tious francos Leotard as (eider 
of the UDF - currently tbejun- 
ior partner in the coafitioi. 

Both Mr Jupp6 yesterday 
and the RPR general secreary, 
Jean-Franco is Mancel, nude a 
point of exhorting GauJJiis to 
stick with the coalition as 
though this was in doubt The 
G aul lis ts were told in ni un- 
certain terms that unless thy re- 
tained the coalition, the fhmr*** 
of remaining in govenment 
beyond 1998 were nil. 
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& ‘Bhopal’ fears 
t° after fire at SA 

‘ l01, ale i l __i_j 


REBECCA DODD 

Macassar, South Africa 

Environmental campaigners are 
warning of a "South A&ican 
Bhopal m the wake of a fire at 
a chemical plant near Cape 
Town last December. Commit 
mty activists claim that the 
company responsible - a sub- 
sidiary of Anglo American Cor- 
poration - is refusing to pay fair 
compensation to the victims of 
the disaster. 

A stockpile of 14,000 tons of 
sulphur caught fire at AECTs 
Somerset West Factory on 16 
December last year when a 
veldt-fire swept across the plant 
The sulphur burned for 20 toms 
and the resulting sulphur diox- 
ide cloud quickly reached 
Macassar, two miles away. *Rvo 
people, both as thm a sufferers, 
died. Between 2.500 and 3,500 
people were evacuated four 
bJBrs after the blaze began, but 
over the next few days thousands 
of Macassar’s 30,000 population 
received treatment for respira- 
tory problems. 

The cloud of toxic gas was so 
thick that managers of Cape 
Town airport 22km away, con- 
sidered dosing it down, and 
vineyards 15-20km away were 
damaged. Many people mistook 
the smoke for tear gas. One 
woman interviewed shortly af- 
ter said: “I coughed until my 
chest hurt. I ran to the tap to 
wash my face but the smell was 


too strong to be tear gas.” 

According to the South 
African Environmental Justice 
Networking Forum, compensa- 
tion payments from AECI have 
so far been “completely arbitrary 
and unfair”. The group says 
claims assessors are offering 
most people between R250 and 
R500 (£40-£80) in payments. 
“There is no independent at- 
tempt to put a price on thmgg 
They are just offering people 
money, and because of uie 
poverty and the need for im- 
mediate cash, people are taking 
it ... People are getting totally 
different pay-outs for tSe same 
damage," said a forum 
spokesman. 

Members of the local com- 
munity are an gry that some 
forming families have received 
millions of rand in compensa- 
tion and accused AECI of 
racism. 

AECI says the average pay- 
out is R700 (£1 13) and that so 
far 4,500 out of an expected 
8,000 claims have been settled. 
These Hafmc are mostly for 
damage to gardens, curtains 
and carpets - which became sat- 
urated in the smoke — and for 
goods stolen during the evacu- 
ation. AECI says the claims 
were not arbitrary and that dif- 


degrees of damage and loss. "It 
is very difficult to generalise 
when you are dealing with 8JX0 
claims but there is a pattern.** 


Elections in doubt as 


MARIUS BOSCH 

Reuter 

Joharwesburg- A new flare-op 
■ of violence m South Africa’s 
troubled Zulu heartland at the 
weekend could force the gov- 
ernment to send extra soldiers 
and police to the region just 
ti> ')e weeks ahead of scheduled 
elections. 

At least one person was Hied 
and eight were wounded, in- 
cluding three policemen, in 
clashes between police and Zulu 
protesters in Durban in KwaZu- 
lu-Natal province on Saturday. 
, President Nelson Mandela 
expressed bis “extreme con- 
, ccra" at the incident and said 
if the situation worsened, extra 
! security forces could be sent to 

the province. 

The violence came as nego- 
tiators were staging a last-ditch 
. attempt to break a deadlock 
' which could stall implementa- 
tion of the country's final post- 
s apartheid constitution. 


Presidential spokesman, JoeL 
Netshztenrize, said the President 
“has expressed extreme concern 
about what happened in Dnr- . 
ban yesterday. The situation is 
befog reviewed on a continual ' 
basis and if it worsens, seenri-' 
ty forces win be sent to KwaZu- . 
lu-NataL” 

The cabinet has to decide 
whether local elections on 29 
May, already delayed twice, 
should go ahead or be post- 
poned again. The African Na- 
tional Congress says alleged 
voter registration fraud and 
political killings and intimida- 
tion mean a fair election is im- 
possible. 

The ANC’s main rival. Chief 
Mangosuthu Buthelea’s Inka- 
tha Freedom Party, says the 
ANC is just scared of losing the 
election in KwaZulu-Natal, 
where more than 14,000 people 
have been killed since the mid- 
1980s in a bloody turf war be- 
tween the two parties. 

Police said the province was 


eahn buttense yesterday. “The 
signs are there for conflict 
Since the etectipneetxag started 
. there has been tension,* provm- 
cial police spokesman Bala 
Naidoosaid. 

MrButhelezi, wto is ai» in- 
terior minister in Mr Man- 
dela’s coalition cabinet, said the 
elections most go ahead. “1 
make this appeal to the Presi- 
dent: for the sake of democra- 
cy ... let the 29 May elections 
go ahead as planned," he told 
supporters at an election rally. 

Tie Zulu leader, whose par- 
ty has boycotted the constitu- 
tion-writing process since last 
year over demands for in- 
ternational mediation, launched 
an attack on the draft consti- 
tution- “Let no-one be in any 
doubt tbat this new constitution 
is the grayest threat to our lib- 
erty in existence. 

“This new constitution is 
nothing less than a recipe for a 
on&party state,” Mr Bnthelezi 
said. - • 


international 




Another, more important, 
point of contention is over 
medical compensation. The 
community want assurances 
that all medical costs incurred 
so far and possible future costs 
wffl be paid, but no medical set- 
tlement has yet been offered. 
They want a dink set up in the 
township to monitor the long- 
term effects. 

This is the first time a large 
number of people have been ex- 
posed to sulphur dkxride fumes 
at such close quarters, so doc- 
tors base oo way of jodgng what 
the long term consequences 
might be. The Justice Net- 
working Forum says that 
asthma sufferers are already be- 
cowing ill and many previously 

healthy peopfe are beghming to 
develop asthma-like illnesses. 
There are also fears for the un- 
born children of women 
exposed to the smoke. 

AECI says it does not antic- 
ipate any problems paying 
health care cost but wants the 
results tif its health study before 
agreeing a figure. Already the 
community is casting doubt on 
the study, saying its requests to 
be involved have been refosed. 
“It is for too restrictive, the 
terms are entirely set by them,” 
said a forum spokesman. 

Without taking longer term 
health costs into account, 
AECTs insurers expect to pay- 
out R25m (£4m) in immediate 
damage rfawwre 




Street fighting man: A jubilant NPFL soldier runs from the explosion he has Just set off at the Barclay Training Centre in Monrovia Photograph: AP 

Liberians flee as capital blazes 


DAVID 6UTTENFELDER 

Associated Press 

Monrovia- About 2^00 Liber- 
ian refugees stood on the deck 
of a Nigerian freighter yester- 
day singing thei r national hymn 

and waving forewell to Mon- 
rovia as the ship inched away 
from the burning capital 
Oonds of dark smoke covered 
the city as street fighting raged 

rm and ynr mg fighter s d re ym 

of homes and biddings on fire. 
Rocket-propelled grenades 
slammed into the besieged Bar- 
clay mili tary barracks, the flash 
pomt of the month of bloodshed 
that has reined the capital. 

At the Free Port of Monrovia, 


hundreds of Liberians tried to 
climb up the sides of the Niger- 


out among those who had paid 
£50 for the five-day trip to 
Ghana but were left behind 
even after their luggage went 
out to sea. 

“It was unbelievable - an ex- 
odus. It was pathetic," said Pe- 
ter Sebok. the Dutch owner of 
West Coast Fisheries, whose of- 
fices are al the port 

The Liberians who made it on 
board sadly sang “Lone Star 
Forever," the national hymn. 

Not for from the port the two 
main bridges into the capital, 
which run parallel across the 


Mesurado River, were each 
being held by rival enemy 
camps, making it difficult for 
people to move in and out of the 
city centre. 

Government official and 
rebel leader, Charles Thyior, had 
vowed the battle for the military 
barracks held by his enemies 
would end in victory for his 
troops by the weekend. But 
members of the Utimo-J faction 
who support his arch-rival, Roo- 
sevelt Johnson, fought fiercely 
as Mr Thylor’s Natio nal P atn- 
otic fiont of Liberia (NPFL) re- 
sumed shelling the Bard ay 
■framing Centre. 

The dashes shattered hopes 
tbat Mr Johnson’s evacuation 


from the country on Friday 
would spur moves toward end- 
ing the month of bloodshed 
which has destroyed the capital 
and taken hundreds, possibly 
thousands of lives. 

Instead, the fighting became 
even more brutal yesterday. 
Hundreds of people among the 
10,000 Liberians who have 
sought shelter at the United 
States embassy compound 
stood on a hill w atchi ng the ex- 
ecution of five NPFL fighters. 

The throats of the NPFL 
fighters were slit; one of them 
had his ears chopped off. A 
naked boy, who appeared to be 
about 12 years old, danced 
around the bodies, waving an 


Pdl boosts Congress victory hopes 


AfBNDAMNAG 

Reuter 

New Delhi — India’s Prime 
Minister, PV Nar asimh a Rao, 
received a welcome boost yes- 
terday when a late poll said his 
Congress Party would have a 
slight lead in a hung parliament 
after a third phase of general 
elections this week. 

The latest poll in the Tunes 
of India and The Economic 
Tima forecast 169 out of 543 
seats for the Congress Party, 
ahead of 165 for the Hindu 
nationalist Bharatiya Janata 
Party (BJP). 

The Socialist combination of 
the National Front and the 


Left Front is expected to win 
145 seats in what now appears 
to be a cliff-hanger leading to 
a hung parliament. 

“It’s interesting to see opin- 
ion polls in the media finally 
supporting us,” a senior Con- 
gress leader and industry min- 
ister, K Karunakaran, said. 

Various opinion polls pub- 
lished before the elections 
stowed the BJP emerging as the 
single largest party, although 
well short of a majority. 

Voting took place in about 
1 50 seats on 27 April, and 200 
more on 2 May. The next phase 
is set for 7 May. All but six re- 
sults should be known try 11 
May. Repeat polling was being 


held yesterday in 511 polling 
stations where the voting was 
marred by violence. 

The Times poll combined a 
fresh round of surveying with 
findings of a previous opinion 
poll, which had predicted 142 
seats for the Congress and 189 
for the BJP. It came amidst a 
growing controversy surround- 
ing Mr Rao’s leadership of the 
party which has ruled India for 
all but four years since inde- 
pendence. 

In a newspaper interview on 
Saturday, Mr Karunakaran said 
the Congress Party, recently 
hit by a spate of defections, 
would recover its old strength 
if Mr Rao quit its leadership. 


“We will have to find a new 
party president after the general 
elections," Mr Karunakaran 
said. 

The party’s electoral strate- 
gy triggered defections by senior 
parly members, including a for- 
mer commerce minister, P Chi- 
dambaram, a strong advocate of 
the economic reforms Mr Rao 
introduced in 1991. 

Mr Chidambaram, who 
broke away over Mr Rao’s 
alliance with Tbmil Nadu state’s 
ruling regional party, was quot- ' 
edas saymg that Congress “was ; 
in a state of limbo”. Analysts 
expea most former Congress- 1 
men to return to the party if 
Mr Rao resigns as leader. I 


British general gets old foes together in Bosnia 


IEMMADA1Y 

• Banja Luka 

As cocktails parties go it was 
: unusual. The emerald-green 
> beret worn by Atif Dudakovic 
of the Bosnian army Fifth Corps 
.was seen amid a crowd gathered 
iat a metal factory in the 
iheartland of his enemies, the 
•city of Banja Luka. 

’ Sadly, his opposite number, 
Bosnian Serb general, 
jMomir Tfcfic, sent bis regrets. 
.But the gathering, rounded off 
.with a parachute display by the 
iRed Devils, was otherwise a 
'roaring success. 

. The deputy mayor of Banja 

Xuka, local politicians and even 

j couple from the ruling Serbian 

^Democratic Party, turned up to 


drink Pimms and celebrate in 

Nato^British fences?? 1 * 1 ^ 
Major-General Michael Jack- 

son had moved his sector HQ 
from the ruins of Gonm Vhkuf, 
an early casualty of iheMushm- 
Croat war and a one-horse 

town at the best of times, to the 

northern city of Banja Lain. 

This dry was once described 
by the UN as “foe heart of dark- 
ness," on account of the 
enthusiasm with which local 
Serbs pursued a. policy of 
“ethnic deansing”. Ironically, it 
is now seen as the seat of mod- 
erate Serbs who have a con- 
structive interest in implem- 
enting the Dayton peace plan. 

General Jackson lists his 
practical reasons for the move 


to Banja Luka. It is the onty big 
city in his sector; it allows 
Nato’s implementation force 
(I-Fbr) to deptoy one of its four 
headquarters in the Srpska 

wi^ 1 ^tech ai FFor liaise?are 
based in the dty, there is an air- 
port. “From now on I shall be 
putting a fair amount of 
Deutschmarks into the local 
.economy," the general said. 

. The High Representative, 
Carl BBdt, will open a region- 
al office in Banja Luka today. 
He also has practical reasons. 
But beyond those there is a 
political dement: those imple- 
menting the Dayton plan have 
been hampered since Decem- 
ber by the hard-line Bosnian 
Serb leadership, which is based 


in the mountain village of Pale, 
near Sarajevo. 

There has long been rivalry 
in the Serb camp between the 
big chy of Banja Luka and the 
small town of Pale. With the 
eclipse of Radavan Karadzic, 
indicted for war crimes, and the 
loss of the Serb-held suburbs 
around Sarajevo, which was 
the justification for making a 
“capital” in Pale, Banja Luka's 
leaders scent victory. 

Both the mihtaiy and civilian 
authorities here welcome the 
arrival of General Jackson, de- 
spite the fury in Pale. The gov- 
ernment there has launched 
an investigation into who 
authorised the British move. 
General Jackson shrugs off the 
controversy. “It has been made 


a political issue,” he said. “If 
they choose to make it a polit- 
ical issue, that’s up to them." 

The cocktail party was more 
than a soda! occasion. “We 
were quite determined about 
what we were crying to do,” 
General Jackson said. 

“Normality is returning. You 
can have a drink together for a 
couple of hours." I-Fbr heli- 
copters ferried in Bosnian 
leaders from Sarajevo, includ- 
ing Haris Sfiajdzic, the former 
prime minister and now leader 
of a new opposition party. Ca- 
nadian troops escorted 
General Dudakovic from his 
barracks in the city of Bihac. 

“Of course I had to wear my 
green beret is Banja Luka," 
General Dudakovic gleefully 


said. Muslim Bihac was sub- 
jected to a three-year siege by 
the Serbs based in Banja Luka. 

“It’s humiliating that none of 
our officers is here,” one local 
Serb said crossly. According to 
sources in I-For and civilian 
agencies, the Pale leaders 
ordered General lalic and his 
comrades not to attend the 
party, even though generals 
Dudakovic and Talic meet fre- 
quently and cordially at militaxy 
commissions chaired by I-Fbr. 

As far as the locals are con- 
cerned, the deployment of the 
British in Banja Luka is a good 
thing. The soldiers have mend- 
ed roads and other infrastruc- 
ture, and the I-For base 
employs around 300 locals sad 
pays them in hard currency. 


The presence of the British 
will encourage aid agencies and 
international organisations to 
spend money in the dty, which 
was a no^o area to the UN and 
most foreigners in the war. The 
move will also hinder Pale’s 
isolationist polity. 

It may also discourage visits 
to the city from Mr Karadzic 
and General Ratko Mladic, 
who is also indicted for war 
crimes. The deployment mil 
be low-key in Banja Luka. Only 
28 Royal Military Police will pa- 
trol day and night “We don’t 
want Challenger tanks rolling 
down tfre High Street," General 
Jackson said. “We are not here 
as a occupying army and if we 
are seen to be that, we will lose 
credibility” 


assault rifle above his head in 
a victory cheer. 

Ecomog, the African peace- 
keeping force, had pulled back. 
The peace-keeping force en- 
tered the fighting e rlier yes- 
terday, shooting dead two 
NPFL militiamen who tried to 
prevent than from crossing one 
of the bridges. 

The killings infuriated Mr 
Taylor. In radio contact with hts 
c omm anders at the scene, the 
NPFL leader said: "Ecomog au- 
thorities will have to address 
themselves to the shooting in- 
cident because this is not the 
first time peace-keeping troops 
have behaved like this toward 
my men.” 


Workers 
‘abused’ in 
Cambodia 


Phnom Penh (Reuter) — Cam- 
bodia's fast-growing garment 
industry is plagued by poor 
working conditions, abuse of 
workers and low pay, a report 
by an independent non-gov- 
ernmental organisation said. 

The organisation said the 
report was prepared after two 
months spent studying 13 
garment factories and inter- 
viewing workers. 

Female workers in many 1 of 
the factories alleged beatings 
were frequent and managers 
cheated on salaries, which are 
paid on a piece rate. “New 
managers state explicitly that 
they prefer to hire inexperi- 
enced, young girls from the 
provinces because they are eas- 
ier to control." the report said. 

“There is no official mini- 
mum wage in Cambodia. There 
are no trade unions and no right 
to bargain. Labour inspectors 
report they are often barred 
from entering factories." it said 
some employees make as little 
as $10 (£6) a month. 

“There are effectively no 
occupational health and safety 
standards, since the relevant 
articles under the old State of 
Cambodia law have no provi- 
sions for enforcement." the 
report said. 

Women at one factory “re- 
ferred to the manager as ’Pol 
Pot’,” the report said, in refer- 
ence to the leader of the 1975- 
79 Khmer Rouge regime, 
blamed for the deaths of about 
1 milli on Cambodians. 
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Asylum bid: Togo woman’s appeal for sanctuary from painful tribal custom divides judiciary 

Genital 

mutilation 
case tests 
US courts 



JOHN CARLIN 

Washington 

Fauziya Kasinga found the 
prospect of genital mutilation 
understandably appalling. But 
when she fled ’her native Togo 
for America, in the hope of 
obtaining asylum, she had not 
reckoned on the less than 
tender mercies of the United 
States immigration service. 

Ms Kasinga, a well-educated 
young woman from a well-off 
Togolese family, was sold by her 
aunt in matrimony in August 
1994 to a thrice- married man 
three times her age. She was 17. 

The marriage took place but 
according to local Muslim cus- 
tom. consummation would wail 
40 days, the period deemed 
necessary for her genital scars 
to heal. * 

The surgery, usually carried 
out without anaesthesia by a 
tribal cider, was due to take 
place two days after the mar- 
riage ceremony. But just in 
time Ms Kasinga 's eldest sister 
spirited her out of Togo to 
Ghana. She flew to DusseldorL 
where she says she found em- 
ployment for two months at the 
home of a woman she met at the 
airport. On 17 December 1994 
she arrived at New York's 
Newark airport, having been in- 
formed by a Nigerian friend in 


Germany that although she 
lacked the necessary papers, the 
authorities would look kindly cm 
her plight. 

She had been led to believe 
the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service (INS) would be 
prepared, under the circum- 
stances, to stretch the conven- 
tional definition of persecution 
to grant political asylum. 

Instead she was whisked off 
to a detention centre in New 
Jersey and promptly strip- 
searched, the first of many 
occasions when she was oblig- 
ed to submit to this indignity 
during her first year in the US. 

She also says she was peri- 
odically held in chains, denied 
sanitary napkins and locked up 
in an isolation cell. Her claims 
appeared to be confirmed when 
an official investigation last 
summer found guards at the 
detention centre had been 
guilty of abusing prisoners. 

From New Jersey she was 
transferred to a prison in York, 
Pennsylvania, before she ap- 
peared before an immigration 
judge in Philadelphia on 25 
August last year. The judge, who 
was rude to the point of being 
abusive, according to lawyers 
present, said be found her sto- 
ry “not credible”, declared 
female genital mutilation did 
not come under the definition 




Out of Africa: Ms Kasinga arriving at the appeal board for a hearing on her asylum case 


of persecution and denied her 
asylum request. 

“I feel empty, mute,” she 
said in an interview with the 
New \ork Times last month. 
“I keep asking myself ‘What did 
I do to deserve such punish- 
ment? what did I do?"” 

Last week she made her final 
bid to avoid the fate die believes 
awaits her back home when die 
appeared before the Board of 
Immigration Appeals, the 
highest immigration tribunal 
in the US. Heir lawyer, Karen 
MusaJo, said the Philadelphia 


judge’s lack of familiarity with 
tribal customs in Togo had ren- 
dered him unfit to rule on the 
credibility of Ms Kasinga’ s sto- 
ry. According to Ms Musalo, a 
professor of law at George 
Washington University, her 
client was seeking to escape 
from the tyranny of a patriar- 
chal society where she had no 
one to protect her. 

INS lawyers said they want- 
ed to send Ms Kasinga’s case 
back to a lower court and, in 
general wished the board to 
establish new guidelines where- 


by in certain narrow circum- 
stances, when it could be clear- 
ly determined that a woman 
would be subjected to the hwfe 
if forced to return home, female 
gwiitfll mu tilation might warrant 
granting asylum. 

Ms Musalo, on the other 
hand, heads a team of human 
rights lawyers seeking to make 
it legal for all women who fear 
mutilation, or have already 
been mutilated, to obtain asy- 
lum in the US. Two dozen 
African countries employ the 
custom, which involves the 


removal of the clitoris to min- 
imise sexual sensation. About 
100 million women have been 
its victims, according to the 
World Health Organisation. 

The 12 members of the im- 
migration appeal board are 
expected to submit a written 
ruling during the summer. 

Should Ms Kasinga’s appeal 
fail, all may not be lost She 
could fry crossing the border to 


nratilationfe considerecL legiti- 
mate grounds for asylum. 


Woman warrior takes on Mugabe’s corrupt clique 


If credibility is the driving force 
in a successful political career, 
Margaret Dongo will travel far. 
While only in her 30s, she is one 
of the few politicians who has 
established her credentials in 
the blood, sweat and tears of the 
post and also laid a claim to the 
(hopefully peaceful) future. 

Zimbabwe is still close 
enough to its guerrilla struggle 
of the 1970s for a glittering 
war record to boost political 
advancement, and Ms Dongo s 
claim is strong. She left school 
at the age of 15 and walked 
several hundred miles into 
neighbouring Mozambique to 
sign up os a freedom fighter. 

"There were times when we 
went without food and up to 50 
people could die." she recalls. 
“You could walk for days with- 
out food." 


Ms Dongo’s nom de guerre 
during the war, Tichaoua 
Muhondo, means “We will sort 
it out on the battlefield.” 

But soon after independence, 
she educated herself and 
became a highly regarded ad- 
ministrator, rising rapidly in 
the ranks of the party which 
Robert Mugabe insisted would 
rule Zimbabwe for ever. It was 
with Zanu PFs firm backing 
that she became one of the 
handiiil of women who became 
members of parliament in 1990. 

However, while independent 
Zimbabwe has paid lip service 
to the sacrifices of those who 
fought for that independence, 
practical help has been less 
forthcoming. 

"When we came home, 
things were not better," Ms 
Dongo explains. “The situa- 
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Margaret Dongo 

tion worsened for the ex- 
combatants after independence. 
Few were Incky and many 
remained bitter.” 

Ms Dongo first achieved 
national prominence when, as 
a founding member of the War 
Veterans' Association, she 
pledged her support to the 
ex-combatants and battled hard 
for compensation for the many 
who came back destitute. 

Mr Mugabe himself endured 
10 years in jail under Ian Smith. 
But in power, he has been ac- 
cused of frymg to hijack the con- 


cept of heroism for his own 
ends. Ms Donga’s first-hand 
experience of the struggle for 
independence remains for her 
a yardstick by which to measure 
the hypocrisy of the leadership. 

If Ms Dongo has old-fash- 
ioned credibility, she has also 
established her credentials 
for the new era that many Zim- 
babweans hope for, in which 
those who have governed the 
country for personal gain wiQ be 
finally removed. She has an 
impressive record of opposition 
to this dass. 

Her outspokenness after her 
election as a Zanu PF MP 
resulted in her fell from grace, 
and Zanu PFs aged heavy- 
weights opposed her attempt to 
stand as the party’s candidate in 
last year's parliamentary elec- 
tions. With the support of her 


Sunningdale constituents she 
decided to go it alone and 
stood as an independent 

Despite a large and loyal 
following she lost to a Zanu-PF- 
b acted candidate. Confident 
of the styength of her support, 
she decided to try lo expose the 
irregularities and rigging of the 
electoral system. 

She became the first person 
to challenge the validity of elec- 
tion results in the High Court 
and in a landmark decision, the 
vote was annulled. After a new 
vote last year she emerged vic- 
torious against the party of 
which she was once a stalwart 
Her record of protecting the 
rights of women, children and 
the poor helped her secure a 
place as the first woman in Zim- 
babwe's history to win a parlia- 
mentary seat as an independent. 


She urges her constituency 
members to become self-suffi- 
cient and has helped set 
up cottage industries, including 
soap-making, retailing, tie-dy- 
ing and wax-making. Among 
her plans for Sunningdale, 
where she lives, are to build a 
secondary school and day-care 
centres, donor-funded adult lit- 
eracy classes and expand 
existing co-crperatives. 

Her preoccupations may 
seem small beer. But they ad- 
dress her constituents’ real 
needs, and if she continues to 
listen to ordinary people and act 
on their behalf, she will be well 
placed to step in when the dis- 
credited old guard finally loses 
its grip on power. 


Reyhana Masters-Smith 
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Aznar takes over as Spain's new PM 


Photograph: AP 





Madrid — Jose Maria Aznar took the oath of office before Kin£* 
Juan Carlos to become the Prime Minister of Spain's first 
conservative government in 13 years. In a brief ceremony at the 
Zarzuela Palace near Madrid. Mr Aznar swore loyalty to the King 
and the constitution, before he and his wife. Ana, (above) de- 
parted for their new official residence. At the royal palace, the 
outgoing prime minister, Felipe Gonzalez, congratulated Mr 
Aznar with a handshake and a grin. AP 

Gondoliers no longer going for a song 

Mauce — Venice’s gondoliers stopped serenading their cus- 
tomers as they steered them through the city's romantic canals 
because of a dispute over pensions. FuMo Scarpa, president of 
the Gondoliers' Association, said his 60-odd members had been 
asked to contribute to a state pension fund for entertainers be- 
cause their singing makes them freelance musicians. ."We've de- 
cided to suspend serenades until our accountants can meet 
representatives of the entertainers' pension fund to find a solu- 
tion,” he said. Reuter 
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15)ur job can be safe again. Here’s 


The ruling free-trade orthodoxy on 
the economy is wrong. The time 
has come for protectionism, 
argues Edward Luttwak 



ry 


P at Buchanan’s season of success 
was briet but respectable opin- 

lAn in A m it . - * 


lon rn America and beyond is still 
shelf-shocked by the appeal of his 
□erenca) economic ideas (proteo- 
uomsm to lift wages!). Fbr these 
there is only one economic 
orthodoxy, taught by almost all aca- 
demic economists, happily cele- 
brated by V&I1 Street and corporate 
duels, and fully accepted byDeznoc- 
rats, by Republicans and by most 
European political parties. 

The ruling orthodoxy holds th*r 
the US economy is a huge success, 
propelled by the “New Titans” of the 
information age: the legendary twins 
Microsoft and Intel, and their 
emulators - Apple. Novell, Cis c o, 
Oracle, Bay Net, Sun Microsyst ems 
and many more. Most of them did 
not exist 20 years ago. Ibday, the 
combined value of their shares 
greatly exceeds that of the giants of 
old-style manufacturing: General 
Motors, Ford, Dupont and Kodak. 
In the course of rising to their pre- 
sent heights, the New Titans have 
made several billionaires and hun- 
dreds of millionaires among early 
investors, while very substantially 
increasing the wealth of a larger 
number of shareholders. That is a 
recipe for a great deal of optimism. 

Every principle of the ruling 
orthodoxy is defended by citing the 
success of the New Titans. Free 
trade is justified by citing the success 
of American hi-tech exports in gen- 
eral and of software in particular. By 
contrast, the net loss of 1.4 million 
jobs (according to the very lowest 
estimate of free-trade enthusiasts) 
caused by the chronic excess of US 
imports over exports is held to be of 
small account, because these are said 
to be little more than dead-end 
jobs, in declining industries. 

Dereguiationr most recently of 
telecommunications, is similarly jus- 
tified by the wonderful opportunities 
it opens up for the New Titans, as 
well as for the new-style “lean and 
mean” telephone and cable televi- 
sion companies that promise to 
open up the electronic highway. In 
the process, the existing regional 
telephone companies, “the Baby 
Bells' 1 , will be swept away unless they 
become drastically more efficient 
True, the Secretary of Labour. 
Robert Reich, and other members 
of the Clinton administration have 
suddenly taken to criticising the 


mass firings by big corporations m 
general and by AT&T in particular 
(40,000 initially budgeted for, later 
reduced to 18,000). But at the same 
time, the Clinton administration 
enthusiastically advocated the 
Telecommunications Deregulation 
and Competition Act of 1995, which 
allows regional telephone compa- 
nies. long-distance carriers (AT&T 
MCI, Sprint and more) and cable 
television companies alike to offer 
local and long-distance television 
and other data over wires without 
restriction. The regional telephone 
companies will therefore have to do 
exactly what AT&T is doing, that is: 


fire tens of thousands of employees 
to become more automated and 
more efficient. The Clinton admin- 
istration is deploring with senti- 
mental verbiage the consequences it 
is striving to bring about 

Above all, the success of the New 
Titans is invoked to argue that no 
real harm is being inflicted by cor- 
porate “downsizing 7 ' - the drastic 
reduction in the number of admin- 
istrative and clerical employees, 
mainly because of software-driven 
automation. Accorcfing to the r uling 
orthodoxy, readily echoed by all 
and sundry in America and beyond, 
downsizing means that some Amer- 
icans axe being forced to move to 
toiler jobs - GM way fire you but 
Microsoft will hire you, and 
Microsoft jobs are better. 

Yet it is enough to look at the 
employment rolls of the New Titans, 
as opposed to their share values, to 
see that Buchanan’s pessimism is 
right and the r ulin g orthodoxy 
wrong. Microsoft and Intel had a 
combined total of 48,100 employees 
at the last count as opposed to 
325,300 employed by Ford, more 
than half of them in the US. In fact 
all the New Titans listed above have 
a combined grand total of 128,000 
employees, less than half the num- 
ber employed by Ford alone world- 
wide, one third fewer than those 
employed by Ford in the US. 

There are many other New Titans 
outside the computer and software 
industry who have also risen from 
nothing, including such diverse com- 
panies as Southwest Airlines, Nike 
shoes, Charles Schwab the mega- 
broker, Gene tech and other bio-tech 
companies, computer hardware 
manufacturers such as Seagate, 
Compaq and more. Still, all of them 
together do not employ as many 
Americans as Ford alone, let alone 
Genera] Motors (721.000 at the last 
count, half in the US). 

The consequences of these num- 
bers are enormous. What would 
happen to the US if the visioD of Bill 
Gates of Microsoft and vice-presi- 
dent AI Gore of an all hi-tech econ- 
omy were to be realised? The Dow 
Jones Index would no doubt reach 
10,000, or perhaps 20,000, making 
more billionaires. In the meantime, 
the number of well-paid jobs in the 
US economy would decline to abac- 
tion of present levels. 

With companies such as GM and 
Kodak, that equation could not 
work, because entities that sell mass- 
consumption goods mostly in the 
domestic market cannot prosper if 
most of their prospective consumers 
are unemployed or employed in 
poorly paid service jobs. But the 
New Titans sell their products world- 
wide to the Elites and can afford to 
ignore this basic axiom. 

It follows that the happy-equilib- 
rium interpretation of downsizing is 
totally wrong: if GM fires you, 
Micnsoft will not hire you. One, you 
are not trained and Microsoft has no 
use for uneducated blue-collar slobs 
spoilt by too much pay for yester- 



The road to unemployment Ford employs more than twice as many people as the new hi-tech companies put together Photograph: AP 


year's assembiy-Kne jobs. Ttoo, if you 
are trained, Microsoft win not hire 


are trained, Microsoft wfil not hire 
you either - mailing out pre-pack- 
aged software isjust not that labour- 
intensive. 

Information technology, in other 
words, is not a job-creator but a job 
“sink”: while it destroys clerical and, 
increasingly, administrative jobs by 
the million, ft provides relatively few 
jobs of its own - and those mainly 
in the US. Elsewhere, in unfortunate 
lands with weak software indus- 
tries, it merely destroys jobs. 

It is above aO engineers that such 
industry needs, and yet between 1968 
and 1995 the median annual salaiy of 
engineers with 10 years’ experience 
declined 13 per cent in constant dol- 
lars to $523)00. Evidently there is an 
over-supply. So much for the current 
nostrum of a hi-tech education far all: 
to turn out more engineers would 
merely add to their over-supply. 

It is true that jobs in retailing, 
health services and small businesses 
of the dog-washing-in your-own- 
home variety keep increasing in the 
US, so much so that the official 
unemployment rate has been falling 
in spite of all the downsizing. But 
this is small consolation. As every- 
one knows, the average earnings of 
“non-supervisoiy” employees -77.5 
million out of 114 million employed 
Americans -have been declining for 
years (from $8.40 per hour in 1978 
to $7.41 m 1994 in constant 1982 dol- 
lars) because so many Americans 
new work in pooriy paid service jobs. 

The secret of die American econ- 
omy’s much envied ability to create 
jobs is no mystery: it is easy enough 
to employ people when they are so 
cheap to hire, so easy to fire. It is not 
just the likes of V&I-Mart (434,000 
employees), K-Maxt (358,000). Seare 


(403,000) and McDonald’s (177,000) 
that pay very little as compared to 
General Motors or Dupont: banks, 
. too, are lousy employers. The aver- 
age earnings of the mass of ordinary, 
“non-supervisoiy” employees in the 
financial sector - some five million 
in 1995 - are below $8 per hour, only 
slightly more than in 1970 ($7.64) in 
constant dollars and much less than 
GM pays its assembly workers. 

That is one of the results of “tur- 


bocharged capitalism”, the com- 
bined effect of rapid technological 


bined effect of rapid technological 
change, the retreat of state controls 
and globalisation. By accelerating 
structural change in the economy. 


ful success of odd-ball candidates 
like Perot and Buchanan, the impos- 
sible is coming to pass: in a nation 
where market-worship is the true 
national religion, where the prime 
victims of turbocharged capitalism 
are even more anti-government than 
its leading beneficiaries, it is begin- 
ning to be sensed, however vaguely, 
that there are no remedies, other 
than political remedies, for increas- 
ing income and wealth inequality. 

We have not yet had a one-time- 
only wealth-tax candidate in the 
US, even though the top 2 percent 
of households have been the bene- 
ficiaries of more than 100 per cent 


People with jobs have no use for parties 
that want to tax away more of their 
uncertain incomes to help the unemployed 


turbocharged capitalism rewards 
agility as much as competence, 
penalising ordinary working stiffs 
who cannot smartly jump to some- 
thing be tto when their jobs are elim- 
inated or downgraded by technically 


induced organisational change, 
imports or deregulation. When all 


imports or deregulation. When all 
must run fast if only to stay in place, 
a few will run much faster than that 
but most will fall behind. 

The ruling orthodoxy no longer 
persuades in pan because another 
bit of the orthodoxy calls for mon- 
etary stringency and high interest 
rales to slow growth as soon as it 
accelerates to prevent inflation. The 
US economy has grown a great deal 
since 1978, but the earnings of seven 
out of 10 Americans have declined. 

Very, very slowly, thanks to the fil- 


of the country’s economic growth 
during the past quarter of a century, 
but we have bad Buchanan. His 
presidential campaign came to stand 
for what is in effort state interven- 
tion against turbocharged capital- 
ism, to his own surprise no doubt 
As against a Microsoft America, 
whose gross national product would 
be huge but whose well-paid 
employees would be very few. 
Buchanan’s protectionist America 
would have a smaller gross national 
product but a far more prosperous 
base of clerical and industrial 
employees, the “middle class” of 
contemporary American discourse. 

If imports were reduced by 
Buchanan’s high tariffs, all Ameri- 
cans would suffer some loss as con- 
sumers, because they would be 


forced to buy more expensive and/or 
inferior US-made goods instead of 
being able to choose from the 
world's most competitive output. 
American manufacturing employees 
would gain greatly because (he pro- 
duction of those more expensive US 
goods behind tariff walls would do 
wonders for their wages by increas- 
ing demand for their labour. Of 
course US exports would also be 
reduced, because even if other coun- 
tries did not retaliate by raising 
bade barriers, their ability to buy US 
goods and services would decline. 

By contrast, more prosperous 
Americans would lose at both ends: 
first because they consume imports 
disproportionately, and second, 
because they now have the lion's 
share of the benefits of globalisation. 
Buchanan's proposal to slop immi- 
gration was greatly ridiculed, but it 
would have raised the incomes of the 
poorest Americans. Ironically, the 
urban black underclass, a group 
most unlikely to vote for Buchanan, 
would have gained the most. If the 
hard-working Mexican and Central 
American immigrants, both legal 
and illegal, who now work as gar- 
deners. maids, cleaners and manual 
labourers, were kepi out, those jobs 
would once again be available for 
the least-skilled Americans. As of 
now, these particular Americans 
are simply unemployed, or else 
employed in the bottom rungs of the 
crime industry, at very great cost to 
the US. which is suffering a perma- 
nent intifada by unemployed and 
unemployable black youths. 

When "the Great Depression of 
the Thirties ravaged the lives of peo- 
ple in all parts of the world suffi- 
ciently developed to partake of the 
international economy, almost all 


bankers and academic economists 
were in agreement that the only 
remedy was to reduce government 
expenditure. We now know that the 
exact opposite was the case. In the 
absence of a new- political economy 
of redistribution, if not re-regula- 
tion, able to confront today's tur- 
bocharged capitalism and specifi- 
cally its impoverishment of SO per 
cent of working middle classes, the 
US may yet end up with 
Bucbananism, with or without 
Buchanan as its protagonist. 

So far, mainstream Democrats 
and Republicans, like the estab- 
lished political parlies of Western 
Europe, have completely failed to 
respond to the acute sense of per- 
sonal economic insecurity that 
afflicts so many of their electors. 
Instead they promise mure growth 
thunks to the magic of u yet more 
dynamic economy. While centre 
and ccntrc-right parlies in most 
countries now contradict thcmscKes 
by preaching both unchanging “fam- 
ily values” and dynamic economic 
change, centre-left and leftist parties 
offer both more siaie-assisted and 
dynamic economic change. But what 
most people in the US. as in Europe, 
want is not the possibility of better 
jobs or higher incomes' thanks to 
economic growth hut security for the 
jobs and incomes they' already have. 

People who are employed and 
who arc earning, perhaps very well, 
but who fear for their economic 
future, have no use for political pur- 
tics that want to lax away more of 
their uncertain incomes in order to 
assist the unemployed, and to feed 
the inefficient bureaucracies that 
stand between them and the assisted. 

A vast segment of (he political 
spectrum is thus left vacant. In 
American politics, that was the 
space briefly occupied during the 
1 992 election year by the caprices of 
Ross Perot and latterly by Buchanan. 
There was nothing specifically 
American about Buchanan's mes- 
sage. Just as turbocharged capital- 
ism is a global phenomenon, so is the 
reaction it has evoked: the neo- 
Communisl electoral victories in 
Hungary, Poland and Russia, the 
French riots and strikes, the winning 
“no" vote in Italy's retail liberalisa- 
tion referendum, even Carl Bildt's 
defeat in Sweden’s last general elec- 
tion - all derive from the same 
causes as Buchananism. 

If a new political economy cannot 
emerge to tame the new force, pop- 
ulism in many different local forms 
may well come to dominate Ameri- 
can and European politics. In ail 
coses, ft would have to promise more 
personal economic security to the 
broad masses of office workers, shop- 
keepers, industrial workers and gov- 
ernment employees now threatened. 


The writer is director of Geo Eco- 
nomics m the Centre for International 
Studies in Washington. This piece is 
an edited version of a longer article in 
the current issue of the '* London 
Review of Books " 



The poet in 
football boots 


them,” the versifier replied. *Td rather be 
here in the studio than any of them bas- 
tards.” Roll on the cricket season. 


Poets and novelists increasingly feel ft 
incumbent upon them to talk about soc- 
cer when they're not writing about it, so 
it’s only fair that 
those involved in 
soccer should start 
to see themselves 
as men of letters. I 
see that Paul Gas- 
coigne will be sign- 
ing copies of his 
authorised biogra- 


Bookish bookies 


The ever-increasing links between lit- 
erature and sport bad ate perusing the 
betting odds for the £25,000 NCR book 
prize, Britain’s inajor award for non-fic- 
tion , as I sauntered through Ladbrokes 
and Vrafiam BID over the weekend. I ap- 
plaud the bringing together of bookies 
and book prizes, and hope we will soon 


see John McCrirrick of Channel 4 Rac- 
ing livening up the interminable prize 
ceremcanes by signalling the tic tac odds 
at the dinners - 10-1 on newly capped 
teeth for Martin Amis etc. 

But while both betting shops seemed 
to agree completely on horserating, 
football and snooker odds, they were 
poles apart at the weekend on the lit- 
erary form. Ladbrokes bas Simon 
Schama’s Landscape And Memory as 6- 
4 favourite, white ’William HiD makes it 
tbe 5-1 outsider of four Hills makes Eric 
Lomax’s The Railway Man hot favourite 
at 5-4, though it’s little fancied third or 
four at 5-2 with Ladbrokes. 


What’s been going on? Alas, tbe 
odds setters have made the cardinal 
error of becoming too involved with tbe 
sport to make a clear-beaded judge- 
ment As Paul Austin of Ladbrokes says: 
“It took me longer than usual to set the 
odds because I found myself rather 
absorbed in tbe books.” 


Fun on the viola 


phy, Gazza. at Dil- 
lons an Thursday in 

what DiUoos 
breathlessly announces is his “first ever 
book signing”. It’s quite easy, Paul. Hold 
the pen. don’t kick it, and smile at the- 

recipient. Avoid head-butting. 

Anyway, it should be a snip for the 
hov. j see he has joined Jimmy ruU> 
whose versifying was reported in this 
column last week, in committing tus 
thoughts on die great game, life and 
emplovcr-cmplovee relations to verse in 
a new took Over The Moon m aid cifUie 
British Sports Association lor the Dis- 
abled. 

Gazza’s effort starts: 

“Now Mel and Len both work for me 

both working day and night 
one’s an accountant, one's a lawyer 
making sure Fm all right/’ 

Don't give up the day job just vet Nei- 
ther should John Moison - at least not 
for poetry. He offers a limerick, which 
comes as dose to scanning as Hod die 
came to staying at Chelsea: 

“There was a young player named 
Sleeper 

Whose dream was to be a goalkeeper 
He jumped up so high 
That his head hit the sky 
And next he met the Gnm Reaper.” 
But these poets are temperamental 
types, sometimes- witting under the pas- 
sous and anxieties that tagp in their 

' 1 Tiir mtir ■ ■ % ■ ■ ■ ■ *71 hi r 
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The viola player has long been the butt 
of jokes by other members of the string 
section if not the whole orchestra, for 
reasons best known 
to musicians. Spe- 
cialist classical 
music journals used 
to run regular viola 
jokes. And I see 
that there is now 
even a viola jokes 
page oq the Inter- 
net, It contains such 
Wildean moments f 
as “Why did the 
viola player marry the accordionist? 
Upward mobDity.” “What is tbe range 
of a viola? As far as you can kick iL” 
How can you tell when a violist is play- 
ing our of tune? The bow is rowing.” 
What is worrying for viola players is that 
the Internet site bas been visited by over 
15,000 people. What exactly have they 
done to make so many enemies? I seek 
enlightenment, preferably accompa- 
nied by a few more jokes. 



Cheating art 


sister?” and Gig 

gO mg' OP? Sfr HX 
the selection I*? 

intelligenCRMjflfl 


of the Royal Academy and cnre of 

Jure is; abt^^angerj &aip ~ 
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whose shoes of die relegation candidates 
he would prefer to be in. “None of 


Bleary-eyed MPs waiting for the earfy 
morning bos to or from tbe Commons 
might suffer a few palpitations on see- 
ing the new poster campaign. They can 
Telax_ I think. In menacing print, it 
warns “We’re pidting ont the cheats In 
Westminster;” If thgy rub their eyes, 
they will see that it’s an ad from West- 
minster Qtf Council, cracking down on 
benefit fraud- 


NEWSPAPERS SUPPORT 
RECYCLING 

Recycled paper made up 
34.5% of the 
raw material for 
UK newspapers in 1995. 

Source - Pulp & Paper Information Centre. 


Eagle Eye 
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Qana: the guilty 
must be punished 


W hen it was first claimed at the 
United Nations that the Israelis 
had deliberately shelled the UN com- 
pound at Qana in Lebanon, it seemed 
almost unbelievable. Yet the UN’s inves- 
tigation into the incident and the accu- 
mulation of evidence since backs up the 
claim. It seems increasingly probable 
that the Israeli defence forces knew of the 
presence of refugees in the camp, knew 
where their shells were landin g, and 
knew that innocent people were being 
killed. This is not the same as "'collateral 
damage”, that much-abused phrase to 
describe the death of the innocent in the 
pursuit of the guilty. 

The UN report on the incident is also 
thought to conclude that HizboUah mem- 
bers had been using the camp as a 
refuge, after they had set off rockets 
aimed at Israeli soldiers. Israel may say 
that there were guerrillas in the camp, 
and that it was them, not the civilians who 
where the target. But more than 10Q civil- 
ians died when the shells exploded over 
the compound. Far from seeking to avoid 
this, the Israeli army seems to have cal- 
culated that it was an acceptable loss. 
That typifies the cynical logic that guided 
Operation Grapes of Wrath from start to 
finish. 

Israel's most recent assault on Lebanon 
has invited an incident of this kind from 
the start, and the 100 who died at Qana 
are by no means the only innocent civil- 
ian casualties of the exercise. By relying 
on bombardment from artillery, gun- 
boats and aircraft, and abstaining from the 
commitment of ground troops, Israel left 
itself with only the bluntest of weapons. 
HizboUah is a guerrilla organisation and 
cannot be targeted in the same way as the 
infrastructure of a state. 


Tire incident has ramifications far 
beyond Lebanon, beyond the Middle 
East. The United Nations is being taken 
for a fool again, treated as a dupe. Just 
as, in Bosnia, the idea of “safe havens” 
came to be nothing more than a bitter 
joke, so in Lebanon the UN’s humani- 
tarian mission has been mocked in a 
deadly and cynical way. The concept that 
the UN can provide shelter for refugees 
is an important one. It should not be the 
target of artillery attack. The UN report 
on (he incident must be published, even 
if it is embarrassing for Israel and the 
United Nations. 

Heads must roll Someone at a high 
level in the Israeli military was responsi- 
ble for this operation, and to show that it 
is serious about responding to this inci- 
dent, the Israeli government must find out 
who and remove him. 

That, in itself, is not sufficient. The 
Qana massacre results directly from a 
much bigger problem, that of the Israeli 
attitude towards Lebanon. Israel has the 
right to defend itself, but that is not the 
same thing as treating Lebanon as an 
artillery range, or as a place to prove the 
virility of the Peres government. 

The killings at Qana, indeed the Israeli 
assault upon Lebanon, have solved noth- 
ing. In an interview with the Independent 
on Sunday, Sheikh Hassan Nasrallah, 
Hizbollah's leader, has committed the 
organisation to further attacks on Israeli 
targets. The “peace” that was reached is 
in effect tittle more than a code of con- 
duct far an ongoing and bloody war. 
Hizbollah's rocket attacks on Israeli civil- 
ians are, of course, unacceptable; but until 
Israel accepts UN resolution 425 and 
withdraws from Lebanon, no lasting 
peace is possible. 


Men have the right 
to be protected 


T o paraphrase Lionel Bart, what's the 
matter with men today? Part of the 
answer has to do with changing patterns 
of men's and women’s employment and 
reward. According to new figures from the 
Equal Opportunities CommissioQ, more 
than half the complaints it received last 
year about sexual discrimination in the 
search for jobs were from men - a historic 
reversal in the battle of the sexes. 

This seems only to compound other 
recent prophecies of doom for the male. 
He has been assailed by falling sperm 
counts and loss of libido. He has lost his 
role as father and helpmeet and finds it 
hard meekly to partner dynamic, 
go-ahead and demanding women. 
Domestic reality is a lot less dramatic than 
the gender soothsayers would have us 
believe. None the less, something is hap- 
pening at those deeper levels of con- 
sciousness and sentiment that pollsters 
find hard to plumb. 

That something is noL however, going 
to happen quickly, nor ought it to com- 
promise the broad principles on which our 
political and legal systems work, at the 
heart of which is equal treatment, equal 
opportunity. One of the paradoxes, indeed, 
of the Conservative era that may now be 
passing is how tittle the government even 
attempted to turn back the tide of tribunal 
and court judgments based on equality. 

The Equal Opportunities Commission 
survived several culls of quangos. It has 
a lot to be modest about, both as an ana- 
lyst of changing employment and a liti- 
gant, Recently the EOC has functioned 
as a sort of subaltern to the European 


Court of Justice. Theprmdples of equal- 
ity (aid down in the Treaty of Rome and 
the Single European Act have powered 
the broad movement towards equal treat- 
ment against which the British govern- 
ment has chafed but then buckled. 

Now it seems the EOC is to start doing 
more for men. This must be right, because 
the principles of anti-discrimination and 
equality transcend gender. Men have 
every right to apply to the commission for 
relief Unfairness should be tackled wher- 
ever it surfaces. 

But no one should mistake friction in 
the service sector (the movement of men 
into functions that throughout most of the 
20th century have been “women’s work") 
with an end to the relative position of men 
and women in either the work or domes- 
tic spheres. The proportion of men and 
women between 20 and 60 who are at 
work is now broadly the same. But men’s 
earnings remain higher. Participation of 
men in domestic work remains slight 
Many women work outside the home and 
sustain higher burdens of child care and 
domestic management. 

Individual men - though far fewer than 
some reports allege - are having to learn 
to live with women in power in die home 
and at work. The longer-run ramifications 
of that are fascinating and radical, but 
they remain just that - longer run. Some 
women - taking their cues from men - will 
abuse their new-found power and their 
men may wilt as a result The EOC and 
the courts are obliged to protect men in 
such circumstances with as much enthu- 
siasm and energy as they have women. 
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■ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ■ 

Why children must wait for their holidays Scargill and the tide of history 

“market” solution for our society. 
The first-past-the-post voting sys- 
tem raiyternns people to only two 
or three choices. At the moment 
those choices are all on the right. 

Socialism is a distinctive polit- 
ical philosophy just as Liberalism 
is and deserves to have a politi- 
cal party to put forward its ideas. 
Just as mere were those of us that 
decided frying to mix Liberalism 
with Social Democracy was like 
frying to mix oil and water, pro- 
ducing a political sludge, so it was 
inevitable that the new- Labour 
home that has been created for 
lories was not a place for people 
of principle. 

I look forward to the real 
debates between the Liberal, 
Green and Socialist Labour par- 
ties as a refreshing change from 
the stale media-orientated 
debates of the Tories. Labour and 
LibDems. / 

Paul Macdonald 
Campaign Director 
The liberal Party 
London SW1 


Sin Polly Toynbee (I May) asks 
“Are we being over-cautious?” by 
suspending our holiday operation 
for one summer, in order to 
review all our child protection 
policies and procedures. I have to 
answer with an emphatic no. 

There is no doubt that there 
will be many hundreds of disap- 
pointed children this summer. 
The step we have taken is not the 
easy option but it is the only 
responsible course of action to 
take. We have not “fallen victim 
to a panic about child abuse” but 
are responding to the advice of 
child protection professionals 
who dedicate their working lives 
to the safety of children. 

It is true that nothing is ever 
100 per cent risk free. However, 
we can ensure that as far as is 
humanly possible everything is 
being done to minimise the risk. 
A comprehensive review in part- 
nership with professionally-qual- 
ified and experienced consul- 
tants will achieve this. The result 
will be that we will continue 
next year in a strengthened posi- 
tion with improved safeguards. 


able to offer many more thou- 
sands of under-privileged chil- 
dren holidays for many years to 
come. 

Our volunteers, although nat- 
urally disappointed at this year's 
outcome, support our actions 
wholeheartedly and are ready to 
give their loyal and continuing 
support in 1997. Above all else it 
is the safety and wellbeing of the 
children that is of paramount 
importance to us aH 

BosMcKeown 
Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund 
London SE1 

Sin Polly Tbynbee states that 
“The age of innocence is dead, 
killed by suspicion”. This wor- 
thy but woolly article criticises 
the temporary closure of the 
Children’s Country Holidays 
Fund. The claim is made that 
this response to the identifica- 
tion of convicted child abusers 
in its ranks will be a “bitter 
loss” to children already 
neglected and abused. Further, 
it is argued that selection 


procedures within the charity 
are already felt to be as “water- 
tight as possible”. 

These procedures are obvi- 
ously not watertight at alL They 
have allowed further abuse of 
already vulnerable children to 
take place whilst under the pro- 
tection of this charity. The posi- 
tive step of dosing down opera- 
tions and focusing on improving 
its selection methods should be 
applauded. Such action can only 
be taken as symptomatic of a 
responsible organisation. 

As far as the voluntary work- 
ers who are “distraught" at this 
disruption to their plans are con- 
cerned, they are faced with a 
choice. Either they risk exposing 
children who have already expe- 
rienced distress and disadvantage 

to more of the same, or they post- 
pone existing arrangements. I 
am sure that few would find the 
decision difficult 

Dr Patricia Hind JP 
Lecturer in Psychology, City 
University 
Chairman, Family Panel 
London SE24 


The psychology of voting Labour Weapons Israel 

Labour continually highlights really Wants 


Sir Psychotherapy is concerned 
with bringing to conscious aware- 
ness that which has been hidden 
in the subconscious. Susie 
Orbacb and co-foundeis of Anti- 
dote (“Feeling their way to 
power”, 2 May) may simply be 
bringing into the public arena 
what politicians have known for 
g time, as Tfessa JoweU 


i very long 
•xpressed 


expressed so succinctly, that 
“emotional and psychological 
factors determine how people 
vote”. 

In these days of consumer pol- 
itics, when politicians and their 
policies are sold to voters in 
much the same way as any other 
consumer product, the psychol- 
ogy of marketing is fully exploited 
by politicians of all parties. 
Whilst the Conservatives des- 
perately seek to raise the ever 
elusive “feelgood factor", new 


people’s sense of insecurity - 
and for a very specific purpose. 

What’s new about new Labour 
is that they seem to be trying to 
integrate economic theory with 
psychology, notably the theories 
of attachment first developed by 
John Bowlby at the Tavistock 
Clinic. The new “politics of 
attachment” represents an amal- 
gam of politics, psychology and 
morality, where theories of child 
development are applied to soci- 
ety in general and address the 
relationship between the indi- 
vidual and the community. 

Dr Jane A Sargent 
Hadleigh, 
Suffolk 

The writer is public policy consul- 
tant and associate fellow. Depart- 
ment of Politics and International 
Studies, University of Warwick. 


Sir: Christopher Bellamy (“US 
laser plans to defend Israel lack 
credibility”, 30 April) is quite 
right that Nautilus, a laser anti- 
missile system, is nowhere near 
ready and not right for use 
against Katyushas anyway. But 
what Israel wants from the 
United States is something a bit 
different: at Least as much to do 
with what the United States calls 
“counter-proliferation” in the 
long run, as with “counter-ter- 
rorism’’ and destroying what 
might get lobbed in tomorrow. 

"Counter-proliferation" covers 
the active military form of disar- 
mament -getting m there and tak- 
ing it out in advance. The Israel 
attack in 1981 on the Iraqi nudear 
facility under construction counts 
as “counter-proliferation”. So do 


Sir. Gone are the days when 
Arthur Scargill could incite any- 
thing more than mild amusement 
from a Labour audience. His arti- 
cle (2 May) symbolised a career 
built on historical revisionism 
and an ostrich-style approach to 
policy. He argues that new 
Labour’s changes to its constitu- 
tion and policies have meant an 
abandonment of socialist values 
and working-class needs. 

The Fabian Society helped draft 
the old Clause 1Y in 1917, not as 
a timeless definition of socialist val- 
ues but as a reflection of the polit- 
ical debate of the day. No matter 
how well written, it can hardly 
come as a surprise that fay 1995 it 
was badly in need of reform. 

But abandoning the needs of 
working people ts a far more 
serious charge. Yet it is a charge 
which Arthur would have made of 
Labour in 1966, 1976 and 1986. 
So it should come as no surprise 
that he makes it today, in 1996. 

The reality is that on the econ- 
omy, an employment, on health 
and on so many other things 
Labour’s policies wfll radically 
improve the lot of working peo- 
ple. It is a shame, but no revela- 
tion, that Arthur cannot wel- 
come that. 

Ian Corfield 
. Director of Research, 
The Fabian Society 
London SW1 

Sir Unlike Kevin Barron MP 
(letter, 3 May) I welcome the for- 
mation of the Socialist Labour 
Party. The major parliamentary 
parties are afl either fully or 
mostly committed to the 


Sir. I hope that everyone who 
read Kevin Barron's letter knock- 
ing Arthur ScaigjU look the time 
to read Stephen Bevan’s article 
on “downshifting" on the next 
page. While Mr Barron called 
Socialist Labour plans to restruc- 
ture work patterns “demandism 
without common sense”, Mr 
Bevac showed LIS companies 
and the NatWest Bank in the 
process of changes not a million 
miles away structurally from SLP 
policy. 

C A Banks 
London SEo 


De Beauvoir: no ordinary housewife 
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Welcome to Jane Austen, the car park 


D etermined to get out and about 
today on your Bank Holiday 
Monday treat, but still not quite sure 
where to go? Hen: are some of the 
countless attractions on offer! 

Rail track Engine Boot Sale 
For the first time Railtrack is open- 
ing all its rail depots this holiday 
Monday to have the sale of the cen- 
tury! Yes, you can actually turn up 
and buy Rail track shares over the 
counter! Come to a Railtrack engine 
bool sale and buy things like, well, 
Railtrack shares. That's all that’s on 
sale, actually - Railtrack shares. But 
just think of the advantages, because 
if you buyRafl track shares NOW you 
can GIVE them back to the Labour 
government later to show your faith 
in public transport! That, as a mat- 
ter of fact, is probably the ouly way 
left for Railtrack to sell its shares, 
hence its new slogan: “Please Please 
PLEASE buy Railtrack shares now so 
that you can give them back to the 
Labour government later...." 

The Sense and Sensibility 
Heritage Tour 

Last year’s tourist attraction sensa- 
tion was the Making of Pride and 
Prejudice Heritage Tour, whereby 
millions of people who had never 
read the book went to see the places 
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where the TV series was filmed on 
which was based the best-selling 
book, “The Places Where Pride and 
Prejudice Were Filmed and Where to 
Park Nearby”. Now the same treat- 
ment is being given to the Oscar- 
laden “Sense and Sensibility”, 
adapted by Emma Thompson, and 
you can join the queues to see the 
actual place where Emma Thompson 
first had the idea for adapting Sense 
and Sensibility , etc, etc. The resulting 
book, “The Sense and Sensibility 
Heritage Tour Guide”, is being 
turned into a six-part series by the 
BBC for next autumn. 

Rare Cow Farms, off A-roads 

everywhere 

Come and see cows while they still 
exist is the message from many fann- 
ers who have decided to turn their 
daity herds into tourist attractions 
while they still have them, much as 


they did with their elm trees in the 
days of Mad Elm Disease. A few of 
the more desperate ones are adver- 
tising their farms as SYO (slaughter 
your own ). 

The Conservative OiMibb Ron 
This is a new cross-country route 
which the organisers hope will come 
to rival the Colswold Way and the 
Devon Coastal Path. It follows the tra- 
ditional routes taken by lory MPs as 
they flee from their present marginal 
seats to adopt safe ones in the loiy 
heartlands, followed by their wives, 
children, accountants and mistresses. 
There are many different byways, 
and they all criss-cross the legendary 
Lamont trail, the twisting, winding 
path taken by Norman Lamont in an 
effort to find a local constituency 
party that would accept him, or, 
indeed, remember who he was. 

The Mohamed ai-Fayed Joke 
Factory Open Day 
Recently the estimable owner of Kar- 
rods bought another ancient British 
institution, the corpse of Punch mag- 
azine. He has decided to revive it and 
start it going again this autumn. 
Rumours that Mr al-Fayed had no 
sense of humour were silenced when 
he humorously appointed as new edi- 
tor Mr Peter McKay, a man with no 


known connection with humour or, 
indeed, editing. In the newly insti- 
tuted Mohamed al-Fayed Joke Fac- 
tory Mr McKay has been instructed 
to come up with some new wacky 
ideas, and after a long pause he has 
just come up with his first - the notion 
that Mohamed al-Fayed should start 
his own political party. Much to 
McKay’s embarrassment, al-Fayed 
bas taken this idea seriously and has 
gone ahead with it, not realising that 
it was McKay’s way of satirisingTames 
Goldsmith. Now the Joke Factory is 
open over the weekend to see if 
McKay can come up with a second 
joke, or, indeed, improve on his first 
one. 

The Bath/Leicester THal of the 
Century 

Queuing has already started for the 
so-called Pflkington Cup Case, in 
which Leicester Rugby Club are ask- 
ing the High Court to overture the 
last-minute penalty try awarded 
against them at Twickenham on Sat- 
urday, thus depriving them of a grind* 
ingly dull victory. Many more people 
will be queuing ujj to ask for the 
money back for their tickets, as they 
paid to see a game of rugby and not 
a dreary re-enactment of the more 
boring bits of trench warfare from the 
First World War. 


wipe out what he believes is a 
chemical weapons factory under 
a mountain m Libya when the 
nudear, 



bune, 20 April 1996). 

What the new agreement 
between the United States and 
Israel was to cover - according ro 
the Tfel Aviv newspaper Ha ’anetz 
(9 April, 1996)- was a five-year, 
S500m collaboration in anti-bal- 
listic missile systems (including 
the Iszaeli-US-funded Arrow and 
Hbma systems). There would be 
co-ordination of efforts against 
“the proliferation of non-con- 
ventional weapons” and equip- 
ment would be provided for 
Israel to receive “real-time” US 
surveillance data (HIT). 

Given that the Middle Fagt 
Disarmament Forum that was to 
work on bow to establish the 
Middle East as a nudear etc, 
weapon-free zone, concurrently 
with the “peace process’*, bas 
apparently been allowed to col- 
lapse, what is on the way - or at 
least what is being promoted by 
some - is a totally armed Israel 
able to target any opponent it 
chooses from behind the safety of 
its anti-missile defences. 

AH this does indeed lack “cred- 
ibility". Still, there is too much 
political momentum behind it to 
think that ft will just go away. 
Lady Thatcher was backing all 
this at Fulton; the Republican 
Congress is backing it; the admin- 
istration trying to talk Nato into 
buying into it 

Elizabeth Young 
London W2 


Sin Simone de Beauvoir, quoted 
by Peter Fopham in his article (30 
April) about housewives, is an 
unlikely role model for many 
women. She had no children, no 
husband and no real household to 
run. She grew up in a bourgeois 
milieu with at least one servant to 
do the domestic drudgery. When 
the famity circumstances changed 
and they no longer had then- 
maid she complained about her 
allotted daily task of emptying the 
rubbish bins. During the Second 
World War, it is quite clear from 
her autobiography, the austerity 
that pushed her into malting pots 
of soup was quite a novelty to her. 


She rented rooms and lived alone 
for much of her life. 

Her lofty appraisal of women’s 
roles is unrealistic. “Woman is 
not called upon to build a better 
world-" Really? If women forsook 
their household drudgery we 
would soon have high levels of 
disease and squalor. Let us stop 
disparaging housework and 
recognise its contribution to a 
healthy and orderly society. The 
more men become involved in 
running households the sooner 
the wages for housework cam- 
paign will become a reality. 

Moira Pemberton 
Waterlooville, Hampshire 


Rodent recipe Vicar at bay 


Sin The householders and 
foresters of the CMttems threat- 
ened by a plague of edible dormice 
(report, 4 May) might take com- 
fort from the fact that previous 
introductions of this gounnet del- 
icacy have not been successful. ^ The 
bones of these rodents have been 
found in Roman contexts during 
excavations In York and South 
Shields, but obviously the envi- 
ronment of Roman Britain wasnot 
to their liking 

Should they not die out natu- 
rally this time, perhaps the prob- 
lem could be solved fay promoting 
them as the not fashionable cook- 
ing ingredient following the cran- 
berries of last winter. Apkaus, the 
Delia Smith of the Roman world, 
recommended stuffing them with 
a seasoned mixture of pork and 
pine-nuts and then baking them 
Hilary Cool 
West Bridgford, 
Nottin ghamshire 

Laptop menace 

Sin A laptop in every satchel 
(report 30 April). Isn’t there 
something wrong with priorities 
here? literacy and numeracy 
surely should come first. 

Christine Smith 
. London, El 


Sin You refer (In brief, 2 
to Jonathan Blake as “the < 
try’s first freelance vi 
According to my dictionar 
word “vicar” is derived froi 
Latin vtcorius, meaning a 
stitute (originally for a reli 
house, and later for the bis! 
Since Mr Blake is quite ci 
a substitute for nothing e: 
religious orthodoxy and 
mon sense, perhaps you si 
use the term “renegade 
vicar” when referring to h 
future. 

The Rev David Bro 
Vicar of Hollingbour 
Hudring with I 
& Broon 


Kent 

Cheerful charity 

Sir. Comic Relief may or nuv 

Anrin 6 ,! ncf 5 cienl 
Apnl), but fun-raisinc is cer- 
tainly more cheerful than being 

rSl'f "wnev 

E7eS g S 0nfr «nied with dis- 
tress ng ptaurcs of destitute 
people. Why should giving X 

Kr icd b - v «- 

Pever Stocki ll 
Middlesbrough 
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Why the new Chief Justice will say No, Minister 

Lord Taylor refused a cosy relationship between government and the judiciary. His successor will not revive it, argues Jeffrey Jowell 


I t used to be that the prime task of 

a Chief Justice was to strike fear in 
the breast of the criminal classes. Ihe 
chief could be confidently relied on 
not to be soft on sentencing and never 
to argue with the government - ax 
least not m public. 

The reign of Lord Thyloc who, 
as Chief Justice due 

£ w raL ,aSt ***%. was marked 

by his wflhugness to challenge the 
of government ministers. 
r “ successor be similarly 
mclined? 3 

One of Lord Taylor’s predecessors 

1950s * ^ barker of 
^“fington, proclaimed that iudaes 
should be the “handmaidens of the 
administratjon". a statement that the 
Home Secretary would no doubt 
applaud. Loid TkyiOT would not; wit- 
ness his rehidHncB to accept the Hora: 
Secretary’s right to compel judges to 
impose sentences of a certain] ength 
upon offenders, irrespective of the par- 
ticular facts of a case. In his Dimbleby 

Lecture, delivered shortty after he was 


appointed, he put his weight finely 
behind those wanting to see the Euro- 
pean Convention of Human Rights 
incorporated in our law. 

Have' today’s judges become too 
“pofiticaT? Judicial review has been 
the fastest growing area of the com- 

Some critics see 
judicial review as the 
illegitimate transfer 
of power 

man law. Even where ministers are 
allocated broad discretionary powers 
by Parliament - to act as they ‘*think 
fit”, or to introduce legislation, in their 
own rime, the courts have held that 
this broad discretion must be exer- 
cised in away that accords with the 
law’s purpose; that the procedures of 
implementation must be fair, and that 


the decisions reached must not be 
unreasonable or irrational. 

Chief Justice Parker would not 
have approved. Nor do some modem 
critics, who view the growth of judi- 
cial review as the illegitimate trans- 
fer of power from elected represen- 
tatives to unelected judges. 

Which model is the correct one for 
new Chief Justice? The old-style 
judge, who could be relied upon to 
support the views of the powers that 
be, or the modem judge, who insists 
that the implementation oflegislatiou 
follow aset of principles of gpod and 

The answer to that question lies m 
the heart erf the unwritten, and there- 
fore evolving, British constitution. 
Judges apply the accepted notions of 
consti tutio nal propriety of their own 
times. In the time of Lord Parker, the 
prime constitutional principle was 
pariiameutaiy sovereignty. Democ- 
racy required that the government’s 
will should be followed to the letter, 
and that administrative discretion be 


unconstrained, irrespective of any 
unfair consequences on the individual 


The present generation of judges 
are applying a different concept of 
democracy, one that requires gov- 
ernment decisions to be sanctioned 
not amply by the majority of the vot- 
ers at the time of elections. Democ- 
racy goes deeper than that It also 
requires government to be willing to 
listen to those affected by official ded- 
skros taken between deOions. And it 
requires officials to treat all citizens 
fairly and equally. 

This does not mean that the pre- 
sent generation of judges are simply 
making decisions based upon their 
own ideological preferences. The dis- 
cipline of proper judicial reasoning 
does not easily permit that. Judges are 
not equipped to interfere in matters 
of policy or the allocation of sodal 
resources. 

The picture presented by the crit- 
ics of modem judicial review - ihat 
ideological Judges are upsetting the 
workings of effective governance - is 


therefore incorrect, not least because 
they choose to ignore the fact that, in 
judical review cases, judges stiD come 
down cn the side of government more 
often than on the side of the applicant 
challenging the official decision. 

Take Lord Thvlor himself. His deci- 
sions against government have been 
widely publicised. They include his 
groundbreaking assertions that even 
the prerogative power, formerly 
unchallengable. could be judicially 
reviewed (a case involving the refusal 
of a passport). And in a case involv- 
ing telephone-tapping, he made it 
dear that he would not shirk from 
contradicting the Home Office even 
where it raised the plea of “national 
security" (a plea formerly enough to 
induce deference in even the most 
independent judge). 

But Lord Thy lor refused to strike 
down the Government’s regulations 
under which a number of arms deal- 
ers were prosecuted for trading with 
Iraq. That case received little public- 
ity. Had it gone the other way. the 


Government may have had even 
more difficulty in suxvivmg the pub- 
licatkm of the Scot! report. 

While by do means opposing min- 
isters at every turn. Lord Thylor 
embodied the modem attitude to 
judicial review in his task as Chief Jus- 

Demoeracy requires 
government to listen 
to those affected 
between elections 


ike. He showed this not only in his 
judgments, but in his attitude towards 
a greater openness and accountabil- 
ity of bis own office - be was wining 
to meet the press and appear on tele- 
vision. His commitment to equality 
was expressed through his powerful 
statements in favour of the elimina- 
tion of racial and sex discrimination 


in the legal profession, in his willing* 
ness to abandon his wig and his 
injunction to fellow judges to be in 
touch with the public. 

His opposition to minimum sen- 
tences to be imposed by fiat of the 
Home Secretary again raised a pro* 
found question of principle: whether 
justice can be imposed on the basis of 
a political formula, or whether it 
requires each individual case 10 be 
judged on its particular merits, so that 
the punishment might fit the partic- 
ular crime. 

The next Chief Justice may not 
have Lord Thykirs considerable qual- 
ities of character, nor his gifts of lucid 
prose. He or she is, however, unlikely 
to return to the days of unques- 
tioned judicial deference to political 
authority. Thanks in no small part to 
Lord Ibylor, our evolving constitution 
has moved well beyond that stage. 

Jeffrey Jow ell QC is professor of pub- 
lic hnv ami vice pmrast ai Unhirsiiy 
College London and a banister. 




The earth now needs smarter friends 

Successes of the past 25 years have been mere tactical victories in a long retreat for the environment, says Tom Burke 


F riends of the Earth bad an 
unlikely beginning in 
Britain. A quarter of a century 
ago, a soon-to-retire Scots busi- 
nessman met an American cor- 
porate lawyer living in Paris 
while holidaying on an island 
off Ireland. The spark that 
became FoE was lit in the 
course of a long, cold night 
spent in fruitless watch for mat- 
ing seals. 

Truly transforming ideas are 
instantly transferable. They 
belong to no one. They do not 
support dogma or ideology, 
they mobilise action and choice 
and harness them to a broader, 
shared purpose. The idea that 
the earth needed friends was 
just such a transforming idea, 
compelling in its simplicity. No 
one who ever caught and held 
it for a moment was ever quite 
the same again. 1 certainly was 
noL 

Approaching the end of the 
20th century, it seems super- 
fluous to argue, that the earth 
needs friends. The reasons 
why are appallingly obvious. In 
the deserted lands around 
Chernobyl; the warning in too 
many cities on too many days 
that the air is not fit to breathe; 
in the growing legion of shore- 
bound fishermen who left 
themselves too few fish to 
catch. TWenty five years ago, it 
was a different matter. Then it 
was a novel and much misun- 
derstood idea. 

It was also a very different 
world. There were more than a 
billion fewer people on the 
planet. Public awareness then 
about the environment was low. 
There were only a few tiny and 
largely ignored environmental 
organisations. Such public dis- 
cussion of the environment as 
was intermittently reported 
took place among a few rene- 
gade scientists and those Tony 
Bonn later called “the brown 
bread and sandals brigade”. 
The corporate world was a vast 


pool of ignorance and indiffer- 
ence to the environment. 

Tbday, there is a huge 
amount of national and inter- 
national environmental legis- 
lation, much of it, sadly, more 
honoured in the breach than 
the observance. Throughout 
the world the many depart- 
ments of the environment grow 
steadily in influence over other 
departments of government 
There are thousands of envi- 
ronmental organisations with 

The easy politics 
are now over and 
the hard politics 
about to begin 


tens nf mflhrins nf members and 

loud and increasingly listened- 
to voices - ask ShelL Public 
awareness about the, environ- 
ment has never been higher and 

environmentalists now wear 
suits, a phenomenon that was a 
never-ending source of wonder 
to the then Permanent Secre- 
tary when I joined the Depart- 
ment of the Environment as a 
special adviser in 1991. 

Of course. Friends of the 
Earth did not accomplish a& 
tins on its own. It belongs to a 
tradition that has deep roots in 
Britain’s intensely democratic 
culture. There have been other 
activists: Greenpeace for one, 
the organisation Sustainable 
Development for another, that 
have also mobilised and 
focused change. Perhaps most 
important has been the influ- 
ence of the unseen actors - 
throughout the world young 
daughters, whose influence on 
their businessmen fathers has 
proved to be immense, have 
done as much as anyone to roll 
bade the indifference and igno- 
rance of the corporate sector. 
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Friends in trees, friends in suits: the one-time ‘brown bread brigade’, lately protesting against the Newbury bypass 
(left) Is largely transformed into the sophisticated activist embodied by Jonathon Porritt (right) RA, Steve Morgan 


This is fortunate since the 
easy politics of the environment 
are now over and the hard pol- 
itics about to begin. The easy 
politics have been largely about 
tackling threats that woe read- 
fly apparent to most people. 
The cost of remedies, despite 
loud complaints from a few, has 
been smau. Politically, the num- 
ber of winners has far out- 
numbered the losers, making 
action possible if not always 
easy. 

The hard politics will be very 


different. They are about secur- 
ing the productivity of the eco- 
logical We on which a sur- 
prisingly large proportion of 
our economic well -being still 
depends. The reasons for act- 
ing are often not at all obvious 
to most people and the cost of 
adjustment will be real and 
large and only exceeded by the 
cost of failing to adjust. In the 
short term, the number of 
losers will be as great, or 
greater than, the number of 
winners. 


The brutal truth about the 
politics of the environment is 
that all the successes of the past 
quarter century have been no 
more than tactical victories in 
the long retreat for the envi- 
ronment in the face of inex- 
orable pressure from a rising 
population with rising income 
that ft spends unwisely. 

The agenda of the easy pol- 
itics is very familiar: air and 
water quality; waste from con- 
taminated land; endangered 
species, chemicals and radioac- 


tivity. The successes in tackling 
these issues have been real, 
especially in the West, and 
they will continue. The new 
environmental agenda is unfa- 
miliar: food security; fisb 
stocks; water availability; 
forests; climate change, trans- 
port policy. These are the 
issues that will have to be tack- 
led successfully in the next 25 
years if our grandchildren are 
to inherit prospects as good as 
we did. 

Just how difficult this will be 


The savage truth behind the Cardinal’s smile 

A TV ev angelis t’s attempt to woo English Catholics has brought a stem rebube, writes Lucy Lethbridge 


r-phey could not have have any idea 
X of the broadside they were about 
to receive. Catholic traditionalists 
gathered this weekend to bear the 
American TV evangelist Mother 
Angelica speak at a conference enti- 
tled "Faith of our Fathers”. Mother 
Angelica, whose cable television sta- 
tion, the Eternal World TV Network 
reaches more than 43 million Amer- 
ican homes gave a blistering perfor- 
mance in which she inveighed against 
what she called the “sick liberal 
Church". 

With her resolutely conservative 
habit and wimple, her TV broadcasts 
of the saying of the rosary, her hard- 
line views on contraception, liturgy 
and sex education and her running 
battle with liberal US bishops, the 73- 
year-old nun has endeared herself to 
ihe Catholic right wing in Britain who 
see her brand of conservative evan- 
gelism as just the thing to halt what 
they regard as a liberal malaise which 
Iras sent the Church into decline since 
the reforms of the 1966 Second %t- 
ican Council. 

She did not disappoint them. "It 
was a very slick performance," accord- 
ing to Annabel Miller, assistant edi- 
tor of the leading Catholic weekly, the 
Tablet, “though whether religious 
leaders should be slick performers is 
anoLher question.” . 

But the mistake the religious right 
made was in inviting Cardinal Basil 
Hume, the Primate of the Catholic 
church in England and Whies. They 
had hoped that his acceptance would 
be interpreted by the wider commu- 
nity as endorsement In the event he 
turned up on Saturday and delivered 
a reprimand which those who muter- 



os “savage • 

Among Ac organisers of the con- 
ference (at which the participants 
sune the Creed in Latin - a practice 
out of favour since Vatican D) were 
Ex Ecdesia et Fontifice, whose chair- 
person, Daphne McOeot^a former 
teacher, delivered a vituperative 
■mack on the Church’s modem teach- 
^Tmethods. There was, however, 
nothing coded about her langtrage. 
S Catholic educationalists have 
been the particular target of the right 
whosee dediningmorabamoug 
•kg young to be a direct consequence 
J J Lijefous education, which is 
Soadty? umanistwith just a spnnkhng 
of religion on the top- 




nation in America where Mother 
Angelica - bom Rita Rizzo in Ohio 
and called by Tone magazine ‘'proba- 
bly the most influential Roman 
Catholic woman in America” - is one 
of the chief protagonists in what has 
become an all-out war between con- 
servatives and modernists. Wba t 
became obvious on Saturday was that 
Cardinal Hume feels that the time has 
come to nip in the bud the activities of 
those in England who would seek to 
import that avB war here. “Tfeacbers 
and writers,” he censured, “need our 
understanding, help and guidance and 
certainly not public condemnation.” 
The cardinal went on to criticise 
severely the violence of the language 
that has increasingly characterised 
Catholic right-wing rhetoric in recent 
times, particularly since the conver- 
sion to Catholicism of conservative 
Anglicans who have brought with 
them the open bickering and bitter- 
ness all too common in the Church of 
England and which has in the past 
bonified English Catholics whatever 
their ecdesiologjcal disagreements. 

“There is more to transmitting the 
faith to young people than the teach- 
ing of its truths,” the cardinal said. 
“Young people can have adequate 
knowledge of their faith but still, alas, 
remain unmoved by and detached 
from its true meaning and significance. 
Minds and hearts have to be won.” 
And in what will be seen as a 
response to the right-wing practice of 
targeting individuals they believe to be 
promoting an unorthodox liberalism. 
Cardinal Home admonished: “Pro- 
claiming the truth, not only in word 
but also in the way we act, is gener- 
ally more successful than the outright 


condemnation of error. Our reactions 
to other persons ought always to be 
characterised by a willingness to show 
respect; to be careful not to damage 
another person’s good name; to affirm 
what is good in another; never to be 
rude or insulting." 

This ail underscores the highly 
unusual step the cardinal had taken 
just before he attended the conference 
when be issued a statement in which 
he took pains to dissociate himself in 
advance from resolutions that were 
passed by the meeting. “It was quite 
by accident that I discovered only two 
days ago," he wrote, “that there might 
be resolutions put. 

“The introduction of resolutions at 
a meeting such as this changes its 
nature. It becomes a campaign rather 
than a celebration of our faith. You 
will appreciate, I am sure, that I must 
dissociate myself from this aspect of 
today’s gathering." 

Among the resolutions passed by 
delegates, whose members included 
right-wing stalwarts such as the for- 
mer Anglican vicar William Oddie, 
and writers Alice Thomas EQis and 
Piets Paul Read, were that “every 
bishop shall himself examine the text 
books used in his schools for religious 
discussions'’ and that no lessons on 
sex should be given in primary 
schools. 

Such a tactic is in line with a ten- 
dency by the ultra-conservatives to say 
they support the Pope against the lib- 
eral bishops. On this Cardinal Hume 
was firm in his rebuke: "Bishops, 
though under the authority of the 
Pope and appointed by him, are 
nonetheless not his delegates. In com- 
munion with him they share in respoo- 



M other Angelica: slick 

ability not only for the dioceses in 
their care,, but also for the whole 
church. It is not possible to express 
loyalty to the church without includ- 
ing loyalty to one's own bishop." 

Many of this ultramontane ten- 
dency - groups like Ex Ecdesia El 
Pontifice, the- Latin Mass Society and 
the Association of Catholic Women - 
will doubtless feel that the cardinal's 
stern words will confirm that they are 
under attack by a treacherous liberal 
establishment But most Catholics 
win be pleased at the cardinal's firm- 
ness and his demonstration that the 
mainstream church will remain com- 
mitted to the reforming spirit of dia- 
logue begun 30 years ago whh the Sec- 
ond Vatican Council and that the 
ultra-right will remain shrieking on the 
fringes. 


is well illustrated by some 
recent events. The recent con- 
version of the US Secretary of 
State. Warren Christopher, to 
the environmental cause has 
been driven in a large part hy 
his enforced understanding that 
there cau be no lasting peace in 
the Middle East without an 
agreement among the warring 
parties about how to distribute 
the region's scarce water 
resources in the face of its bur- 
geoning population. 

There is no more 
dangerous drug 
in public debate 
than being right 


This is a problem that will 
become more acute if climate 
change has the anticipated 
effect of making dry areas 
drier. In the past 12 months 
there have been more interna- 
tional conflicts over access to 
fish stocks than over any other 
matter. A pressure that last 
year brought Nato navies 
within a hair’s breadth of 
shooting at each other. World 
grain prices have rocketed this 
year, undermining the small 
gains made recently in reduc- 
ing the environmental impact 
of agriculture. 

The choices that the hard 
politics of the environment 
force on us all will be no easier 
for the environmental organi- 
sations. They will require a 
more sophisticated political 


approach than that on show 
during the dramatic simplicities 
of Green peace's campaign 
a gains t Brent Spar. Their age of 
innocence is over as their ago- 
nising about application of VAT 
to domestic energy use so 
dearly demonstrated. 

There are many more such 
dilemmas ahead'. How, for 
instance, can wc reconcile the 
popular support for cultural 
diversity relating to protection 
of the rainforests and their 
indigenous peoples, with the 
creation of global values and 
the education of women or 
management of population 
size? 

There is no more dangerous 
drug for those involved in pub- 
lic debate than being right. 
Success all to easily breeds 
self-righteousness. Friends of 
the Earth has been right about 
the folly of relying ou road 
building to solve our transport 
problems. It was also right to 
warn that nuclear reactors 
burnt money better than they 
burnt uranium. But it does not 
have a monopoly on wisdom. 

As we face the more difficult 
choices of the future it will need 
to learn to co-operate as well as 
confront, to solve 35 well as to 
shout, while losing none of its 
dynamic aggression. The earth 
that needed its friends 25 years 
ago needs them even more 
today, but they need to be 
smarter, more confident, more 
mature and, above all, more 
committed than ever. 

The writer, a fanner director of 
Friends of the Earth, is now a 
special adviser to John Gummer. 
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Tim Gullikson 


As a player, he was only 
modesth' successful As a coach, 
he was highly regarded and 
considerably more accom- 
plished, Bui the tennis com- 
munity will mourn the death of 
Tim Gullikson above and be- 
yond his professional pursuits 
because he was a man of un- 
common decency. 

Gullikson fought hard on 
the court to realise his own goals 
and took great pride in his 
ability to help others achieve 
their objectives, but all of 
that paled in comparison with 
the staunch character he re- 
vealed all across the globe. He 
was immensely admired in his 
field as a fellow who unfailing- 
ly displayed integrity, as a 
man who went about his busi- 
ness in a completely straight- 
forward manner, refusing to 
cut comet's or compromise his 
principles. 

As a competitor. Gullikson 
was victorious in four tourna- 
ments back in 1977 and 1978, 
although he never had the 
distinction of becoming a mem- 
ber of the American lop ten 
during his career. He did, how- 
ever. come up with some verv 
big wins on his best afternoons, 
most notably toppling John 
McEnroe at Wimbledon in 
1979. 

Gullikson was approaching 
the zenith of his talent that 
year and was seeded No 15 
at the All England Club. He 
collided with the second- 
seeded McEnroe in the fourth 
round on the infamous Court 2. 
a location known to be unkind 
to many of the favourites over 
the years. In any case. Gullik- 
son put his workmanlike 
servc-and-volley style to ex- 
cellent use in dismantling the 
three lime future singles title- 
holder 6-4. 6-Z 6-4 to reach the 
quarter-finals, losing in the last 
eight lo the formidable Roscoe 
Tanner. 

Four vears later, Gullikson 


celebrated another remarkable 
moment at Wimbledon when he 
reached the 1983 doubles final 
on Centre court with his twin 
brother Tom, now the captain 
of the United States Davis Cup 
team. The brothers Gullikson 
were ousted in straight sets by 
the towering team of John 
McEnroe and countryman Pe- 
ter Fleming. Nevertheless, 
it must have been some con- 
solation to the Guiliksons 
that (bey upset the second 
seeded pair of Steve Denton 
and Kevin Currcn in the semi- 
finals. 

Gullikson's credentials in 
doubles surpassed his exploits 
on his own. Altogether, he 
appeared in no fewer than 29 
finals in the 2970s and 1980s. 
winning 16 titles in the process. 
The Gullikson brothers were 
ranked in the US top ten 
for four consecutive years 
(1982r85), finishing No 4 for 
1982 and 1983 and rising 
to No 3 in 1985. They were a 
solid and resourceful partner- 
ship with a strong strategic 
sense. 

But py 1986 Gullikson had 
put his racket aside and moved 
into a new and suitable role as 
a coach. He became coach for 
the leading American players 
Aaron Knckstein and Mary 
Joe Fernandez. He guided 
Martina Navratilova through 
the 1988 season and restruc- 
tured her game in some subtle 
yet significant ways. But his 
most rewarding coaching as- 
signment came about in 1992 
when he started working with 
the gifted but as yet unpolished 
Fete Sampras. The two Amer- 
icans established an immediate 
rapport and Sampras respond- 
ed exceedingly well to GuJlik- 
son's sound and appropriately 
simple advice. 

As Gullikson once said of 
Sampras: “Pete is very coach- 
able because he is a very logi- 
cal guy with a very open 


attitude, very much his own 
man but still vety adaptable. 
He is the type of player that if 
you work on things six months 
past and he sees they have 
worked, six months later he 
will be doing those things again. 
We approach the game m a 
similar way so 1 don't make 
it more than it is because in 
reality it is not that compli- 
cated. He is willing to listen to 
people he feels make sense. It 
is working really well for both 
of us." 

Gullikson was thoroughly 
delighted when Sampras ele- 
vated his game so dramatically 
during their time together. He 
helped Sampras to achieve the 
No 1 world ranking for the 
first time in April 1993 and 
was exhilarated as Sampras 
took over as the game's domi- 
nant player and established 
himself as one of file all-time 
greats. It seemed entirely 
possible that Gullikson would 
be Sampras’s coach for a 
decade. They got along re- 
markably well. They both 
looked to the long term. They 
shared the same goals. But 
then in the autumn of 1994 it 
was apparent that something 
was going wrong with Gullik- 
son’s health. 

That autumn Gullikson col- 
lapsed jo his hotel room in 
Stockholm and was found 
bleeding on a coffee table by a 
colleague, who took him to 
hospital. It was erroneously 
assumed that he had fainted 
because he bad recently start- 
ed a strict diet and was there- 
fore weak. But a few months 
later-in December 1994- Gul- 
tikson was taken to the hospi- 
tal during the Grand Slam Cup 
in Munich and was believed to 
have suffered a minor stroke. 
He went home to Wheaton, 
Illinois, to rest and insiders as- 
sumed that he would take some 
time off and perhaps not make 
the journey with Sampras to 


Melbourne for the 1995 Aus- 
tralian Open. 

That suiprisinglywasnol the 
case. Doctors gave Gullikson 
the green light to go to Aus- 
tralia. Once again, he became 
31 Sampras sensed during a 
practice session that Gullikson 
“didn’t look right” and he was 
sent to hospital It was at that 
time that doctors realised just 
how serious Gullikson’s con- 
dition was. Before Sampras 
confronted his countryman 
Jim Courier in the quarter- 
finals, Gullikson flew home to 
Illinois where it was deter- 
mined soon afterwards that he 
had four cancerous brain 
tumours. When Sampras con- 
tested his match with Courier, 
he was down two sets to love 
and then rallied to reach a fifth 
set. Early in that final set, a 
fan screamed out to Sampras, 
“Win it for your coach, Fete." 
Sampras began sobbing into a 
towel at the next changeover 
and he continued to fight in 
vain to hold back the tears in 
his next service game. Some- 
how, be summoned the strength 
to win that match and despite 
losing in the final of that event 
to Andre Agassi, Sampras had 
triumphed in a much larger 


sense, 


registering 
tional level with the public as be 
had never done before. 

As Sampras later recalled of 
that emotional moment in the 
Courier match, “I just cracked 
at that stage. 1 had this mental 
picture of Tim lying in the hos- 
pital bed and I kind of broke 
down. . . Tim is a great guy, 
doesn't have a bad bone in his 
body and then be gets four brain 
tumours. It just showed me 
how vulnerable we all are to 
things like this. It put everything 
into perspective for me... I want 
to wm every match I play but 
that is not the most important 

thing in life. Your health is what 

matters most,” 

Gullikson went through no- 


on an emo- 


ments in the next lfmonths 
after Australia. Sampras dedi- 
cated bis 1995 Wimbledon 
and US Open triumphs to Gul- 
likson. And then m the last 
couple of months Gullikson’s 
inner circle realised bis health 
was worsening. He was losing 
the fight after a tong and coura- 
geous battle. Sampras had two 
important commitments in 
April in Hong Kong and Ibkyo, 
but be went to visit Gullikson 
both before and after those 
tournaments, knowing that bis 
close friend might not be 
around much longer. Gullikson 
passed away last Friday after- 
noon. And what so few re- 
alised was that Sampras had lost 
much more than a coach; he had 
lost a cherished friend and a 
man he admired immensely. 

As Sampras remembered 
a difficult stretch he went 
through during the early stages 
of 1995 as be tried to come 
to terms with the magnitude 
of Gullikson's situation, he re- 
flected fondly on Gullikson’s 
positive outlook and unshakable 
spirit. “I had lost in the first 
round of the French Open,” 
Sampras said, “and I was down. 
I spoke to Tun and he encour- 
aged me to go to London 
and get ready for Wimbledon 
with a good attitude. He told 
me to think about winning my 
third Wimbledon in a row. And 
1 was talking to him about this 
while he was going through 
the toughest fight of his life, 
dealing with treatment and this 
and that And here he was 
telling me to have a good atti- 
tude. There was a bit of irony 
in that.” 

Steve FUnk 

Tim Gullikson. tennis player 
and coach: bom La Crosse, 
Wisconsin 8 September 1951; 
married Rosemary Ledvora 
(one son, one daughter); died 
Wheaton, Illinois 3 May 1996. 



A strong strategic i 


: GuBBtaon wont on to coach Fete Sampras and other leading US players 


Rodney Thomas 


In another country, perhaps 
France or America. Rodney 
Thomas would have been 
better known, and property 
honoured. Sadi)-, in Britain, his 
unique talents as a creative 
thinker, as a visionary and 
dreamer, above all as a re- 
search architect, have been 
largely ignored. The last exhi- 
bition devoted to his work was 
in 1967. and (hough it was 
widely praised at the time, since 
then his reputation has gradu- 
ally faded only kept alive by a 
devoted band of friends and ad- 
mirers. It is to be hoped that the 
long-awaited publication of his 
memoirs will help to rekindle in- 
terest in one of the most ver- 
satile and inventive architectual 
minds of a generation. 

Rodney Thomas was bom in 
191)2 into a family of architects. 
His father, Ernest Montague 
Thomas, was soon to be ap- 
pointed consulting architect to 
the government in Madras, and 
the family duly emigrated. 
Memories of Thomas's early 
years in India resurfaced to- 
wards the end of his life in 
colourful paintings of forests 
and birds of a jcwcl-likc bril- 
liance. When he came to the age 
to he formally educated. Rod 
was sen! hack to England where 
he did not shine academically. 
After the tragically earls' deaths 
of his parents, he was taken up 
by his architect uncle. Sir 
BrumwcU Thomas, and sent to 
Eton. Brum, as Rod called him, 
was a highly successful architect, 
already knighted for services 
to town halls (John Betjeman 
much admired his Belfast City 
Hall), who kept a wonderfully 
eccentric salon in Albany. To 
this came a varied assortment 
of writers and musicians, among 
them Noel Coward, Ivor Nov- 
cllo and Marie Corelli. 

Brum dissuaded Rod from 
becoming the painter he wished 
to be, maintaining - ironically 
in the circumstances - that 
architects stood a better chance 
of employment. Thomas was 
put to study architecture at 
London University, but spent 
more time drawing and paint- 
ing at the Slade nearby. He 
also attended the Byam Shaw 
School of Art and the sculptor 
Leon Underwood’s private 
school in Hammersmith, west 
London, where he met Henry 
Moore and the future Surreal- 


Changing of the Guard 

The Htxrschutii Cavalry Mourned Regi- 
ment mounts the Queen's Lite Guard at 
Horse Guards, Kara: 1st Battalion Irish 
Guards mounts the Queen's Guard, at 
Buriringbun Waco. 1 1 JOain. band pro- 
vided kw the Grenadier Guards. 



Vhkmary and dreamer Thomas's last gteat project was for a sky city 
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isl Eileen Agar, who was to be- 
come a lifelong friend. 

In 1923 Thomas travelled 
with Underwood and the 
wood engraver Blair Hughes- 
Stanton to Iceland, an unusual 
trip for the period. Indeed Rod 
Thomas's pre-war activities 
were blithely diverse: he work- 
ed with his unde and with the 
architects Giles Gilbert Scott, 
Louis de Soissons and Grey 
Wormim; he did interior deco- 
ration for Eileen Agar (all chic 
curves: some of the studio 
and living area furniture is now 
in the V&A) and for the graph- 
ic designer Ashley Havinden; 
he worked for Crawfords 
Advertising Agency and the 
Southern Railway. and 
arranged the window displays 
for Simpsons in Piccadilly; he 
also designed exhibition dis- 
plays and showrooms for Ascot 
Heaters. 

Until 1939, Thomas had his 
own architectural and design 


Birthdays 

Sir John Arnold, former High Court 
ji Hy , SI; General Sir Jeremy Black- 
er. former Master-General of the 
Ordnance. 57; Mr Tony Blair MP, 
Leader of the Opposition, 43; Miss 
Susan Brown, actress, SO: Professor 
Rosemary Cramp, archaeologist 67; 
Miss Joanna Dun h am , actress. 60: 
Sir Frank Ercuut, former Bailiff of 
Jersey, 77; Mr Robert FelL former 
chief executive. Stock Exchange, 75: 
Miss Alessaadra Fern, ballerina, 33; 
Mr Neil Foster, cricketer. 34: Maj- 
Gen John Hamilton-Jones consul- 
tant. Cubic Defense Systems, 7ft Mr 
John Henderson, former Lord- 
lieutenant of Berkshire, 76; Mr 
Charles Hendry Mil 37; Mr j 0 ha 
Hutton MP, 4t; Vice- Admir .ll Sir 
Hugh Martell. S4; Mr Freddy 
Randall, jazz trumpeter. 75; Mr 
Alan Ross, author and publisher, 74; 


practice. After some hilarious 
episodes in the Home Guard,- 
at the end of the Second World 
War Thomas helped to found 
the Arcon group, with Edric 
Neale, Raglan Squire (Sir Jack’s 
son), and Jim Gear. This part- 
nership was intended to oope 
with the massive demand for 
temporary housing: Thomas 
was the mastermind behind the 
Mark V prefabricated house, 
40,000 of which were built - 
some of them still lived in and 
loved to this day. 

The success of this project 
encouraged Thomas to set up 
a research unit to investigate the 
fortherpoadbflties of technical 
collaboration between archi- 
tects and industry. IC1, United 
Steel and Taylor Wxxlraw were 
among the companies involved. 
Thomas ran a totally informal 
atelier in Seymour Walk, 
Chelsea, attended tty artists 
such as Elisabeth Frink and 
Lynn Chadwick (who always 


The Right Rev John Taylor, former 
Bishop of St Albans. 67; Mr Norman 
Whiteside, footballer, 31. 


Anniversaries 

Births Frans fraocten (he Younger, 
painter, 1581; Lorenzo Lippi (Pcrbue 
Zipoli), poet and painter, 1606; An- 
dre Massena, due de RfvoK, Prince 
d'Essling. flenc h and an tHw, 

1756: Marimflien-FraiK^HS Marie- 
Isidore de Robespierre, French 
revolutionary, 1758; Karl Christian 
Friedrich Krause, philosopher, 1781; 
Heinrich Wilhelm East, violinist 
and composer, 1814; Sifflnnnd Freud, 
neurologist and psychoanalyst, 1856; 
Robert Edtvin Peazy, Arctic explor- 
er, 1856c Lois Maria Dragc. states- 
man, 1859: Wffliam Edmund. Gist 
Baron Ironside, soldier, 1 880; 
Stanley Arthur Moriscm, typographer. 


Photograph: Derrick Sanflni 

credits Thomas with inspiring 
his early mobiles), and young 
engineers and architects who 
worked on realising Thomas’s 
ideas. 

Plans for building and equip- 


ping overseas housing were 
drawn up for the ill-fated 
Ground-Nut Scheme in Tan- 


ganyika in 1949. The drawings 
for a town to be cut out of the 
jungle are beautiful, the furni- 
ture prototypes spare, elegant 
and practical. Typically the 
scheme foundered, but in the 
same year, 1951, Thomas saw 
his design for the Festival of 
Britain’s Transport Pavilion 
erected on the South Bank to 
great acclaim. An ultra-modem 
building (Thomas admired Le 
Corbusier), its great sloping 
front wall of glass displayed 
aeroplanes hung from the ceil- 
ing and locomotives on the 
floor. 

The work of Thomas's re- 
search team went on, investi- 


1889; Rudolph Valentino (Rodolfo 
Alfonzo Raflae le Pierre PtnUbert 
Guglielmi di Valentina d’An- 
(OQguofla), actor, 1895; Max Ophuls 
(Maximilian Oppenfaeimerj, film 
director, 1902; Harry Martinson, 
author, poet and playwright, 1904; 
Stewart Granger, (Junes Lab louche 
Stewart), actor, 1913; George Orson 
Welles, actor, director and writer, 
1915. Deaths: Juan Luis Vires (Lu- 
dovicos Vrves), philosopher, 1540; 

Robert Bruce Cotton, antiquary, 
1631: Cornelius Jansen, theologian, 
1638; flam Fraacken the Younger, 
painter, 1642: Sir Wiliam Hamilton, 
znetaphysicst, 1856; Friedrich Hein- 
rich Alexander, Baron von Hum- 
boldt, explorer and scientist, 1859; 
Henry David Thoreau, poet and 
essayist, 1862; Louis- Marie de la 
Haye, Vkomte de Cosneain, jurist, 
1868: Prato, vtm Laibach, portrait 
painter, 1904; Edward VH, King, 


gating the problems of joining 
prefabricated units. This may 
sound dull, but if you can suc- 
cessfully join standard units, no 
two of which are ever identical 
(tike the bricklayer “equailin_ 
his bricks with mortar;, you’ve 
solved the basic problem of pre- 
fabrication. Thomas’s real dis- 
coveries in this area never 
caught on. 

Rod Thomas was a modest 
man, but he did not think mod- 
estly. His experience was wide 
and he drew inspiration from 
painting and from the natural 
world, and by bringing to bear 
his own brand of imaginative 
sympathy on today’s environ- 
mental problems, he produced 
guidelines for a more integrat- 
ed future. 

IBs last great project was for 
a sky city, the ideas for which 
he developed from the 1950s 
onwards. His plan was to build 
upwards organically on the 
spiral, basing his designs on the 
way lupin blossoms are 
arranged around the flower’s 
stem. The idea was to take the 
earth up with you into the sky, 
in the shape of gardens and 
piazzas, and to dwell in per- 


through years of 
little architectual work, a lot of 
teaching and consistent draw- 
ing and painting. 

Thomas helped his third wife, 
the poet Joan Thomas, to 
arrange poetry readings in a stu- 
dio which had once been a 
part of Sir Thomas More's sta- 
ble block. Such assorted lumi- 
naries as Laurie Lee and 
Edward Uide-Smith came to 
read. Thomas continued to 
paint even when bis sight was 
almost gone, devising new ways 
of drawing by touch and of dif- 
ferentiating colours. He lived a 
full life, and if many of his pro- 
jects were unrealised (innova- 
tive designs for Coventry 
Cathedral, the Royal College of 
Arts and for a canopy over a re- 
clining Buddha), he was un- 
daunted, retaining till the end 
in the title words of his autobi- 
ography -A Sense of Wonder. 

Andrew Lantirirtb 

Rodney Meredith Thomas, 
painter and architect: bom Lon- 
don 4 May 1902; married three 
times (two sons, one daughter); 
died London 26 April 1996. 


Peter Miller 


A life-long interest in natural 
history, combined with out- 
standing ability and a commit- 
ment to excellence, enabled 
Peter Miller to make impressive 
contributions to four fields of 
endeavour zoological research, 
education, nature conservation 
and personal relationships. 
His research, for which he 
was recognised internationally, 
was distinguished by an 
unusual, exceptionally produc- 
tive application of his talent for 
exploring connections bet- 
ween physiology, behaviour and 
ecology. 

After completing his Na- 
tional Service in 1951 he at- 
tended Downing College, 
Cambridge, obtaining First 
Class Honours in Part One and 
Part Two Zoology of the Nat- 
ural Sciences Tripos and being 
awarded the frank Smart Prize 
for Zoology- During his PhD 
work that followed he held a 
Junior Research Fellowship at 
Downing College. From 1959 
to 1962 he was a Lecturer in 
the Zoology Department of 
Makerere College, Kampala, 
Uganda (now Makerere Uni- 
versity), thus establishing his 
strong and lasting affection 
for the tropics, subsequently 
manifest in visits to many coun- 
tries, often with members of 
his family, visting zoologists 
in universities and studying 
insects. 

In 1962 Miller left Uganda 
to-become Lecturer in Zoolo- 
at Oxford University, where 
>m 1964 until his retirement 
in 1994 he was Fellow and Tu- 
tor at the Queen’s College. At 
Oxford he soon became wide- 
ly respected for the excellence 
of his research on insects, 
ing awarded the prestigious 
Medal of the Zoological Soci- 
ety of London in 1972. Until 
the early 1980s he explored 
physiology and neural control, 
primarily of respiration but also 
of rhythmic and motor behav- 
iour, ventilation and learning. 
His international standing at 
that time is reflected in the au- 


thorship of more than a dozen 
chapters on these topics in dif- 
ferent definitive textbooks on 
insect physiology. During those 
years he also published on in- 
sect behaviour in the field and 
edited two tymposium volumes 
on cell biology. 

From the early 1980s Miller 
focused his research on drag- 
onflies, a group of insects for 
which he had developed a 
strong affection while in Ugan- 
da. His highly developed 
skills - for interpreting subtie 



MiBer; Ugandan dragonflies 


elements of behaviour, for 
micro-anatomical dissection 
and for quantifying neural 
processes - allowed him to 
reveal much of the structural 
and behavioural framework 
on which dragonfly reproduc- 
tion is based. This work has far- 
reaching comparative value and 
provides a definitive reference 
point for future contributions to 
the field. 

Other products of his inter- 
est in dragonflies have been 
his stimulation and training of 
postgraduate students, author- 
ship of two editions of a book 
on British - dragonflies — a 
model of its genre - and active 
participation in the British 
Dragonfly Society, as Vice Res- 
ident and as member of the 
Dragonfly Conservation Group. 
Increasingly in later years 
Miller’s energies were directed 


towards conservation of drag- 
onflies and their habitats, es- 
pecially through facilitating 
involvement of young people 
and non-specialists. Those who 
knew this will derive satisfaction 
from the knowledge that a 
memorial appeal will further the 
aims in education, research and 
conservation to which he was 
dedicated. 

During retirement Miller f 
had planned to spend several 
months each year working at 
Makerere University, teaching 
entomology and collecting 
material for a proposed book 
on dragonflies of Uganda. For 
this endeavour he had been 
awarded a Professorship by 
the Third World Academy of 
Science. It was while in Ugan- 
da in February that he was 
struck down by the illness that 
caused hs death in Oxford a few 
weeks later. 

Besides being a talented re- 
searcher and teacher. Peter 
Miller possessed other qualities 
that commanded respect and 
affection and that enhanced 
his effectiveness -as a critic, ad- 
vocate and innovator. Though 
presenting ideas lucidly and 
persuasively, be was unfailing- 
ly courteous and gentle; and he 
exhibited charm and generosi- 
ty of spiriL 

Peter is survived by his 
widow Kate, also a biologist, □ 
daughter and a son, to all of 
whom he was devoted and 
from whom he received con- 
sistent love and support. An 
abiding memory for friends 
who visited the family will be the 
warmth and stimulus of their 
hospitality. 

Philip Corbet 


David M. Kennedy, banker and 
politician, died Salt Lake Q‘ty, 
Utah 1 May, aged 90. US Trea- 
sury Secretary 1968-70 under 
President Richard Nixon, his 
tenure was marked by eco- 


1910; Lyman Frank Baum, author 
of The ffitard of Or, 1919; Gaunt 
Maurice-Polydore Marie-Bemard 
Maeterlinck, poet and playwright, 
1949: Maria Montessori, physician 
and educationist, 1952; Wilfrid Hyde 
White, actor, 1991; Marlene Dietrich 
(Maria Magdalene Dietrich), ac- 
tress. 1992; Ivy Benson, bandleader, 
1993; Ann Tbdd, actress, 1993. On 
(his day: King Henry Vm ordered 
that the Bible should be placed in 
every Engjitfi church, 1536; the island 
of Manhattan was bought from the 
Indians by the Dutch settler, Peter 
Minuit, for trinkets worth about 
S25, 1626; the first postage stamp, the 
Penny Black, was issued, 1340; the 
Union army was routed by the Con- 
federates under General Robert E. 
LeemtheBatiteofnianrefloraville, 
Virginia, 1863; Lord Frederick 
GavacSsb and Thomas Heaty Burke 
were assassinated by the Fenian 


“Invincibles" in Phoenix Park, 
Dublin, 1882; Epping Forest was 
dedicated by Queen Victoria for 
the perpetual use of the people, 18S£ 
conductors on tbe London General 
Omnibus C omp a n y in London went 
o n stri ke over a new ticket-issuing 
system, 1S91; King George V acceded 
to the throne, 1910; die German Zep- 
pelin Hindenburg crashed and was 
destroyed by fire at Lakehurst, New 
Jersey, 1937; Josef Stalin became 
leader of the government of the 
Soviet Union, 1941; Coiregidor 
surrendered to the Japanese, 1942; 
Roger Bannister was tbe first lo ran 
anile in under four xuimues, 1954; 
Princes Margaret married Antony 
Armsbong-Jones in Westminster 
Abbey, I960; Spain closed the bor- 
der between Gibraltar and Spain to 
all but Spaniards, 1968; The Guitar 
flayer, a painting by Jan Vermeer 

worth over £lm, was fouodio a Lcn- 


nomic problems and Wall Street 
controversy. Chairman, Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank 
and Thist, from 1959. 

Jack TOston, actor, died New 
York 3 May, aged 71. Played 


don churchyard, after befog stolen 
from Kenwood House, Hampstead, 
1974. Today is die Feast Day of St 
Edbert. St Evodios of Antioch. St 
John Before the Latin Gale and St 
Petronax. 

Dinners 

Women’s Transport Service (PANY) 
A Mess Dinner of the Women's 
Transport Service (Fast Ajd Nursing 
Yeomanry) was held yesterday 
evening in the Officers’ Mess, Long- 
man. Corps Commander Mrs Anna 
Whitehead presided. 

Appointments 

The Prince oTWafes, to be Royal Pa- 
tron of Actionaid. 

Mr Detail Anton Lush, lo be Mas- 
ter of the Court of Protection, 


Peter Miller, entomologist, { 
conservationist : bom Edinburgh ' 
20 May 1931; Fellow, Queen s 
College, Oxford 1964-94, 
Dean of Graduates 1972-94; 
Scientific Medallist, Zoological 
Society of London 1972; 
married JP59 Kate Palmer (one 
son, one daughter); died Oxford 
24 March 1996. 


character roles in films includ- 
ing Wait Until Dark (1967, 
wjth Audrey Hepburn), Cactus 
Flower (1969), Please Don 't Eat 
the Daisies (I960) and The 
Thomas Crow Affair ( 1968). 

Mr Henry Hodge, to be a raemh 
the Legal Aid Board, servini 
deputy chairman. 

Mr Roger Andre Xenne, lo tv Oc 
Secretary of Commissions. 

Mr S. Michael a Brown, to I 
manber of the Council on Trilmi 
Mr Albert Paul l-owdL ,o|*a 
om judge, on i ho Nonh Us. 
Circuit. 

, Wrew < 
son, ami Mr David Wy„ Rad ton 

btcucun judges, on the Sown f 
cm Circuit. 

{£**■ Mr Kiri 

Mr David Hand HcKmv <X\ ,, 

Mr K*vm Erfw Jn i Barnett. m I 

™ Hugos' 

Chester Circuit. 
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BSkyB confirms negotiations with Virgin 
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MAGNUS GRIMOND 

Rupert Murdoch’s BSkyB 
satellite television group yes- 
terday confirmed that it had 
held talks about launching a 
cable and satellite channel with 
Virgin, the airline to financial 
services conglomerate con- 
trolled by Richard Branson. 

Virgin has employed Jeremy 
Fax, a high-profile mainstream 
broadcaster, to pursue the dis- 
cussions, which indicate that Mr 
Branson continues to harbour 
ambitions to move into televi- 
sion broadcasting despite the 


failure of his £22m bid to run 
Britain's fifth television channel 
lastyear. 

The two entrepreneurs are 
not unknown to each other. 
Virgin Radio, which represents 
Mr Branson's only current 
broadcastmglicence, is available 
to BSkyB subscribers across. 
Europe as one of several radio 
stations broadcast via the 
group’s satellite audio channels. 

A spokesman for BSkyB said 
yesterday: “We talk to a num- 
ber of parties in the course of 
our business and, yes, we have 
had discussions with Virgin.” He 


added that it was fair to say the 
talks were at an eaiiy stage. He 
refused to confirm a report 
that die negotiations, said to 
have been initiated by BSkyB, 
involved plans for a channel ap- 
pealing to a young, upmarket 
adult audience, with an em- 
phasis on entertainment, travel 
and humour. 

Vhgin’s media representative, 
W31 Whi tehorn. said there had 
been some tentative discus- 
sions between the two sides, but 
described them as “protozoan” 
at this stage. “We have re- 
tained Jeremy Box to research 


the future viability of being in 
the television business as a 
broadcaster, instead of being 
just a programme-maker and 
facilities manager as we are at 
present He has had tentative 
discussions with several indi- 
vidual players who have ap- 
proached him, but things have 
not gone any further at this 
stage” 

BSkyB seems to have singled 
out Virgin as a suitable partner 
after research on brand names 
revealed tlfat the Virgin name 
elicits a favourable response 
from potential subscribers. Vir- 


gin has also clearly demon- 
strated its interest in extending 
its broadcasting activities. As 
well as Virgin Radio, the group 
owns 50 per cent of Rapido 
Television, an independent pro- 
gramme producer whose out- 
put, like Channel A's Eurotrash, 
ts geared towards the youth 
market. Tt also owns Rushes and 
West One TWevision, said to be 
the UK’s biggest post-produc- 
tion companies. 

But Mr Branson's hopes of 
becoming a fully-fledged tele- 
vision broadcasterwere dashed 
ty his failure last October to be 


? icked to run the new Channel 
franchise. Despite submit- 
ting exactly the same £2 2m 
offer as the winning bidder, 
Greg Dyke's Channel 5 Broad- 
casting, fe Virgin Television was 
turned down by the Indepen- 
dent Television Commission. 
In January, Virgin and two 
other unsuccessful bidders 
failed again when the High 
Court threw out their chal- 
lenge to the FTC's ruling. The 
three had claimed that the com- 
mission had unfairly and 
Lrding the li- 
lel 5 Broadcast- 


ing after the company had in- 
creased the guaranteed funding 
of its business plan by £I00m. 

BSkyB was also an unsuc- 
cessful bidder in the Channel S 
licensing round. But its domi- 
nation of European cable and 
satellite makes it . in effect, gate- 
keeper to the industry, giving it 
an extremely strong bargaining 
position. The deal said to have 
been offered to Mr Branson was 

for BSkyB to provide access to 
its five milli on subscribers for 
any joint venture, in exchange 
for which Virgin would provide 
finan cing and take a stake. 



Richard Branson: TV hopes 
have been dashed once 
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sinks taxman 


sentatian he made under the 
auspices of Venture Capital Re- 
port, an Oxford-based poblica- 
tioo that brings bright ideas such 
as Great Stonr together with the 


Men 
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Hopping on the bandwagon: Toby Mynott In hfs state-of-the-art-brewery In Canterbury 


If ever a business idea deserved 
lo succeed, the Great Stour 
Brewery in Canterbury is it 
Open barely a month, it is 
W surely the only place in the 
country where you can play 
master brewer for the day, fiU 
your car-boot with top-quality 
beer at a fraction of bar prices 
and, quite legally, stick two fin- 
gers up at the taxman. \ 

Thus far into its short busi- 
ness life, Great Stour is also a 
great advertisement for “busi- 
ness apgels" - wealthy individ- 
uals who are willing to put 
their money at risk backing 
fledgling enterprises. 

Within two months of decid- 
ing to tap the business angel 
market. Great Stour had raised 
over £100,000 in seed capitaL Its 
ambitions are already running 
to the possibility of a market 
quote and national expansion. 

The dream of Toby Mynott, 
an appropriately Ealstaffian ex- 
marketing man. Great Stour is 
based on a generous Customs 
and Excise loophole, which 
means you pay duty only on 
beer someone else brews for 
you. Do it vouiself, even in a 
commercially-run brewery such 
as this, and the inspector turns 
a blind eye. All yon have to do 
is promise you're over 18, use 
the beer for your own con- 
sumption and say you won't sell 
it to anyone. 

But make no mistake, Great 
Stour is no jumped-up home- 
brew operation. Mr Mynott 
|| has sunk £300,000 into bunding 
a state-of-the-art brewery in the 
middle of Canterbuiy. 

Great Stour is no different 
from the newest Bass or Guin- 
ness operation except in stale 
- each brew produces about 100 


pints and current capacity is fen 
i ted to 20 of these a day. 

If sail fairly idiot-proof and 
a great deal trf fun. Having be- 
come a member of the brewery 
(£650 for a trial three months) 
you pick one of 14 different 
beers, all using local Kentish 
hops and ranging from a light 
bitter (4Gp a pint for members) 
to a no-nonsense, 6.6 per cent 
strong seasonal ale (63p a pint). 

Having decided on your tip- 
ple you follow the recipe, weigh 
out the hops and barley, brew 
it up and cask it If s less than 
two horns’ work onyour first vis- 
it A week later you return to 
bottle, label and take it home. 

One of the things that makes 
Great Stour special is an in- 
house design service, which al- 
lows you to take advantage of 
a pause in the brewing process 
‘ compi 
i label. 

itos and make a 
rfessional-look- 
lised product that 
; the high quality of the 
brew it contains. 

And therein lies the business 
potential that attracted sixven- 
ture capitalists to back Mr 
Mynott within days of a pre- 


to sit down at a computer and 
design your own label. You can 



to get them off the grounc 

Mr Mynotfs backers were at- 
tracted by the potential for 
Great Stour to tap the corpo- 
rate entertainment market. 
They agreed there could hardly 
be a better promotional tool 
than a unique drink, cust om ised 
for a company, service or evenL 

For businesses that can’t be 
bothered, to do the brewing. 
Great Stour even has an 
arrangement with a local micro- 
brewery to produce a duty- 
payable version. 

The business, which also has 
a shop and plans fora museum 
of brewing, rolled out its first 
barrels at the beginning of April 
and already claims to have re- 
ceived encouraging interest 
from France, Germany and 
Holland firm groups wanting to 
arrange weekend brewing toura. 

A deal with P&O or Salty 
lines is a possibility, helped by 
Great Stour's location in a 
touristdty that attracts 2L5 nzfl- 
Eon visitess a year, and the com- 


Pbotograph: Edward Sykes 


pany is proud of its small part 
in putting the so-called booze 
anises into reverse. 

It is early days yet, and Mr 
Mynott is still at the stage of 
working seven days a week to 
ensure the £65,000 he has put 
into the business does not go the 
.eventual way of his beer. But 
further out, there is plainly 
great scope for franchised op- 
erations around the country 
and a fisting on the Alternative 
Investment Market is being 
considered. 

Great Stour’s success in rais- 
ing the £300,000 it needed to 
spend before a single pint was 
brewed showed that for the right 
idea funds are available. 

Having made a presentation 
to potential investors on a Fri- 
day last November, Mr Mynott 
was already hutching one in- 
terested “angel" the following 
Tliesday and banking a cheque 
for £60,000 within a few weeks. 
Four months later he was open 
for business. 

lb have his company profiled 
in \%nturc Capital Report he paid 

£350 and another £100 to pre- 
sent his business plan to in- 
vestors a month later. The VCR 
route produced six investors, 
who provided £104,250 towards 
Great Stour's start-up costs, 
not a bad return on a relative- 
ly small investment In money, 
time and effort. 

Since h was set up in 1978, 
VCR has brought thousands of 
investors and entrepreneurs to- 
gether. ‘typically, 15-25 per cent 
of the companies it features 
raise funds from its subscribers. 

The Great Stour Brewery Tel: 
01227 763579; Venture Capital 
Report Tek 01S65 784412 






No let-up in biotech bonanza 


directors from a flotation blind 
investors to concerns about the 
quality of what is on offer. 

Certainty, evw by the gravity- 

defying standards of the current 
frenzy, PPL Therapeutics has 
more hope built into its ex- 
pected valuation than roost 

The company, which grew 
out of a government research in- 
stitute near Edinburgh, had 
caught the headlines long before 
last week’s announcement that 
it was seeking a stock market 


“for illustrative purposes only" 
showing ultimate sales of£2-5bn 
and profits of £M0m following 
the launch of 1 1 of its key prod- 
ucts stretching out as far as 2008, 
but even they admit these esti- 
mates are “highly speculative”. 

SkyePhaxma, the former mar- 
quee hire company Black & 





MAGNUS GRIMOND 

The bonanza in fledgling bio- 
technology companies showed 
no sign of letting up last week, 
as two more announced flota- 
tion plans and a third saw its 
shares return from suspension. 

This rush to market has been 
largely inspired by the extraor- 
dinary rise of British Biotech, 
undisputed king of the sector, 
which, with its shares now just a 
whisker short of £30, is valued at 
over £L7bn. Ahead of expected 
good news on ins Mutnastat anti- 
cancer dreg later this month, the 

whole sector has ootpefonned 

the rest of the stack market for 

several weeks. ‘ \ So far none or m. behind 

otv ^ a ^j«mg even in SkyePbanna is Ian Gowrie- 

attached to such .comjsaiief S to executive chairman 

andthe man behind the phe- 

SSiSaAi 

!S»sss gasaasgs 

.bjr«rfcS55S-a Food a* Drug Admmsm, 


nology, usfflggeD«j«uy- 
sheep to produce milk c 9 nt ®°* 
nharmacEtibcal proteins, has 


raised ethical questions. 

So far none of its produc^® 


tupied in size following the 
completion of a deal worth up 
to £3Q5m to take over Jago, a 
private Swiss drugs company. 
Jago has developed novel drug 
delivery technologies which it is 
claimed can reduce the dosage 
required of a particular drug or 
increase its ability to target a 
particular area of the body. 



v a- ^hsCBC&gf 

■ profits and the tackof wwiaa* . 
ketable prodncL Bill the r&sr 

increase as more come to mar. 
ket and the rich * t 


don. Clearly SkyePharma rep- 
resents his way of proving him- 
self, but with the company 
valued at £274m after the 
shares’ return from suspension 
at 79p he has a lot to live up to. 

Aiguabty a safer bet is Van- 
guard Medica, which will be val- 
ued ai£ll lm by its placing this 
week at 450p a share. Thestrat- 
egy is to pick op promising dru^ 
currently in development at 
larger groups which their cur- 
rent owners regard as too small 
or unrelated to their main area 
of expertise. The expensive 
process of discovering new 
drugs itself is therefore obviat- 
ed, while the risk is further re- 
duced by involving partners to 
develop and possibty market any 
successful products. 

The risks remain however 
and any true value in the sec- 
tor could take years to emerge. 
Id the meantime, a serious set- 
back for one of the larger 
groups could bring the whole 
edifice sashing down. 


Bank of England seeks backing 
for international company rescues 


PETER RODGERS 

Tbe Bank of England plans to 
seek the help of large overseas 
banks in developing new pro- 
cedures for mounting interna- 
tional rescues of companies in 
difficulty. 

At a conference later this 
month the Bank will sound out 
banks from Europe. Japan and 
the US on whether tney will 
back an extension of the infor- 
mal “London rules” to the in- 
ternational arena. 

The London rules were put 
forward at the be ginning of 
the decade by the Bank to cope 
with the growing mnnher of cor- 
porate collapses caused by tbe 
last UK recession, ranging from 
Brent Walker to Queen’s Moat 
Houses and the Canary Wharf 
office development 

Unlike earlier recessions, 
many of tbe stricken companies 
had a large number of bank 


lenders with conflicting inter- 
ests, which made it immensely 
difficult to reach agreement 
nn restr ucturing without central 
bank co-ordination. Where 
companies operate in several 
countries, the problem of 
mounting rescues has proved 
still more difficult 

The Bank expects the num- 
ber of complex cross-border 
rescues to increase over the next 
few years. The plan for the con- 
ference in L<»don follows an in- 
formal canvassing of opinion by 
the Bank among large foreign 
commercial banks to see if they 
are receptive to the idea. 

Under tbe London rules, the 
Bank of England acted as bro- 
ker, mtermediaiy and forum for 
the resolution of conflicts in ne- 
gotiations, and so far has been 
involved in 160 corporate res- 
cues. Tbe Bank believes that tbe 
London rules have led to a new 
informal “rescue culture” 


among London banks that has 
saved a great deal of money by 
avoiding expensive insolvency 
procedures. 

The Bank also tackled issues 
such as the emergence of the 
secondary market in corporate 
debt, whh± made it harder lo 
agree rescues because it dis- 
persed ownership of the debt. 
It is now looking at new prob- 
lems posed for rescues by the 
rapid growth of bond finance as 
a replacement for bank debt in 
company balance sheets and this 
will be on the agenda of the 
conference. 

The Bank's new proposal, 
taking advantage of a lull in the 
corporate rescue case load in 
the UK, is aimed at persuading 
influential foreign banks lo 
adopt principles similar (o the 
London rules. Any new rescue 
network is likely to be set up 
among commercial banks, with 


tong 

central banks, including the 


Bank of England, taking no 
more than a background role. 

The conference is expected 
to be attended by about 140 
bankers, including representa- 
tives of Deutsche Bank. 
Citibank, G E Capital. Bankers 
Trust and Nat West, as well as in- 
solvency specialists from Arms 
such as Price Waterhouse, 
lawyers and academics. It will 
be chaired by Pen Kent, an ex- 
ecutive director of the Bank. 

One body likely to he influ- 
ential in the development or a 
new international approach is 
called the Insol Lenders Group, 
an offshoot of InsoJ. n grouping 
of insolvency specialists. The 
group was set up lo involve 
bankers in the work of Insol. 

Cross-border rescues are 
faced with wide variations in in- 
solvency law. In many countries 
the cost and lime involved in 
formal insolvency procedures is 
prohibitive. 


NatWest warning is blow to Railtrack 


MAGNUS GRIMOND 

The Government faces new 
embarrassment over the coo- 
troversal Railtrack privatisation 
following weekend revelations 
that NatWest, one of the share 
shops involved in tbe sale, is rec- 
ommending that certain 
wealthy clients should shun the 
issoe. 

NatWest confirmed yesterday 
that it had advised risk-averse 
clients with portfolios valued at 
over £70,000 to think twice 


about buying into Railtrack. 
given that a Labour government 
could hit tbe value of the shares. 

The news will come as a 
blow to the Government, given 
the boost which the backing of 
even a small part of NatWest's 
65 mSfion customenbase would 
give to the flotation, valued at 
between £1.75bn and£1.95bn by 
last week’s indicative price 
range of between 340p and 
380p a share. 

It will also bolster Labour's 
campaign to divert potential in- 


vestors away from the issue, 
which has so far beaten expec- 
tations tty attracting over 1.9 
million people to register their 
interest through share shops. 

The NatWest warning came 
in a letter sent out last week to 
selected customers of NatWest 
Investments, which includes 
tbe bank's retail stockbroking 
arm. A spokesman for tbe bank 
stressed yesterday that it was a 
specific recommendation to 
people who are known to be 
long-term investors or who are 


particularly cautious in their in- 
vestment policy. 

“Given the political uncer- 
tainty surrounding the Rail- 
track offer, our letter advised 
these customers of the poten- 
tially attractive short-term re- 
turns, as well as the risks 
inherent in them. Our general 
view is that tbe offer is tikely to 
be realistically priced and could 
go well. The dividends payable 
in the early yearn are attractive 
to investors, accepting that 
there are political risks." 
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Possibly the most 
lucrative enterprise 
in the UK todoy 

Exceptional 
commercial 
returns from 
private ownership 
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now being achieved 
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Wave away the 


material world 


A single molecule can be shown to exist in two places at once, 
according to new experiments in quantum mechanics. Could 
the same be true of living creatures? Andrew Watson reports 


W e live in a world of comforting 
solidity in which everything has its 
place and nothing can be in two 
places at once. Yet a series of experiments 
carried out in France, Russia, and the US 
last year is undermining our perceptions of 
the way the world is. Some things can indeed 
be in two places at once - possibly even liv- 
ing creatures - and the reassuring solidity 
of our material world appeals to be illusory. 

Matter, the rigid “stuff’ we see all 
around us, isn't really hard little pellets all 
stuck together but is mostly waves and 
empty space. It certainly seems as if mat- 
ter is pretty hard stuff. Far instnnw., salt 
crystals are so hard that it takes a grinder 
to reduce chunky ones to a more palatable 
size. Salt is an assembly of sodium and chlo- 
rine atoms. As such it is reasonably typical 
of the way atoms stick together, the bund- 
ing blocks of bulk material. 

But sodium atoms can do some fancy 
things, according to David Pritchard of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
the United States, la his laboratory at 
MIT, Professor Pritchard sent a beam of 
sodium atoms towards a thin foil, just a 
few millionths of a metre thick and placed 
edge-on. The beam split in two and 
passed on opposite sides of the foil. But 
when a detector at the far end started to 
register the atoms coming through, it 
showed a remarkable banded pattern, 
“bright" bands where many atoms were 
delected separated by “dark'’ bands where 
few were arrived. 

The pattern is distinctive and well 
known: it is an interference pattern, the sig- 
nature not of solid particles but of ethereal 
waves. Hie pattern arises typically with 
“real** waves such as water waves and 
sound. The crests of two waves reinforce 
each other to give bright parches, while 
crests of one wave cancel out troughs in the 
other to give no waves, resulting in dark 
patches. The inescapable conclusion is that 
sodium atoms behave like waves. 

That is surprising enough, but what is 
really difficult to comprehend is that “each 
atom interferes only with itself, accord- 
ing to Professor Pritchard. He explained 
that each incoming sodium atom was 
spaced about a metre apart from the oth- 


ers, so that there was little chance of two 
atoms overlapping. 

In other words, a single atom passed 
both rides of the foil simultaneously. What 
emerged then recombined to give an inter- 
ference pattern. Each atom passed on both 
sides of an impenetrable barrier. The 
same thing would happen with lots of 
spaced sheets of foil, or equivalently a bar- 
rier with slits cm in it It's as though when 
confronted by a raw of supermarket check- 
outs a shopper passes through all of them 
at once. It’s Lhat bizarre. 

This is the quantum nature of our universe 
revealed. And the reason it happens is that 


It’s as though when 
confronted by a row of 
supermarket check-outs 
a shopper passes through 
all of them at once 


nature is like that: there is no deeper expla- 
nation. “Objects really propagate according 
to a wave-like equation that agrees with clas- 
sical predictions only if you do not kx)k care- 
fully enough,” said Professor Pritchard. 
“Your intuitive notion that the atom has to 
have a location at all times is incorrect." 

The first MIT sodium atom interference 
experiment was reported in 1991. In the 
same joornal issue appeared detaib of a sim- 
ilar experiment by Oliver Carnal arid Jurgen 
Mtynek at the University of Konstanz in 
Germany using helium. Scientists were 


interference effects in experiments using 
iodine molecules, and a Russian group has 
done similar experiments with even heav- 
ier molecules such as osmium tetrafluoride. 

How big can we go? “This is clearly an 
underlying theme of our research; to push 
quantum mechanics and the observation of 
quantum effects toward macroscopic 
objects. It's just a question of developing 
g entle technique as far as I can see," said 
Professor Pritchard. 

Recently they have published results on 
an experiment so difficult the great Amer- 
ican physicist Richard Feynman proposed 
it only as a “thought" experiment, one that 
demonstrates a principle but which is too 
hard to do in practice. 

What Professor Pritchard’s group has 
done is to watch for sodium atoms as they 
emerge from above or below the fou 
divider, using single particles of tight called 
photons. When they do this, they find that 
the results show each atom suddenly spoils 
the game by going above or below the 
divider, and the interference vanishes. 
Atoms no longer behave like waves. 

If quantum mechanics is correct it had 
to be this way. Quantum mechanics says 
that as soon as the experimenter has away 
of determining where an atom or some 
other particle has gone, then the wave-like 
aspect vanishes. In terms of the quantum 


it, based on earlier work with tiny funda- 
mental “particles” that also displayed wave- 
like properties. But early in 1995, Professor 
Pritchard's group went one step further, 
showing that molecules of two sodium 


atoms also show wave-Hke properties. 
“Our experiments have riiown that < 


“Our experiments have mown that even 
‘large* objects like molecules behave like 
waves,” said Professor Pritchard. Christian 
Bord£ and his collaborators at the Uni- 
versity Paris-Nord in France have shown 



cashier means that the shopper is effectively 
tracked, and a quantum shopper wouldn't 
show wave-like behaviour after alL 

So there is a limh to hew strange the quan- 
tum wodd is. “Ws shewed that shining a sin- 
gle photon of light on a system will destroy 
its quantum interference,” he said. “We also 
showed that quantum coherence is easier to 
destroy in bigger systems. Thus suggestions 
that quantum coherence explains ESP or . 
other strange correlations over large dis- 
tances fly in the face of our results." 

Quantum mechanics as away of explain- 
ing ESP may be dead, but Professor 
Pritchard has done a ample calculation that 
should make philosophers sit up and take 
notice. Imagine if a living organism could 
show wave-Hke properties. Then passing it 
both sides of a win foil to give an interfer- 
ence pattern would mean that in some sense 
this lwing organism is in two places at once. 

“I calculated that we could see inter- 
ference of large bacteria if we could let 
them spend about a year in our interfer- 
ometer, and could keep it from ribrating 
during this time, 7 ’ said Professor Pritchard. 
There is a catch, however “Unfortu- 
nately they wouldn’t realty be living - we 
would have to cool them almost to 
absolute zero to keep the beat photons 
they radiate spontaneously from messing 
up the Interference pattern.” So philoso- 
phers are safe - for the moment. 
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26 Maintain that shellfish con- 
tains iodine (5) 

27 Beat gong right behind 
house (7) 

28 Stop operating monitor 


DOWN 


1 Manage to pretend (43) 

2 Outlook? (5,4) 


ACROSS 

I Hound academic body (7) 

5 One hundred join in 

amorous advance on love- 
artist f7) 

9 Ne’er-do-well who’s taken 
in hand ? (5) 

10 Cloth put over fine antique 
panelling (5-4) 

I I Hidden meaning conveyed 
through vocal expressions 

(?) 

12 bounds like a female sead- 
uck(5) 


13Take over left nothiret i 
vested in company (5) 

15 Sick to some extent without 
being seriously ill (2X33) 

18 GirTbursting in at three (9) 

19 Sent back main work by 
Greek writer (5) 

21 Have an easy ride with Aus- 
tralian in charge (5) 

23 Switched his parcel round 


3 Slow in diner tonight (5) 

4 Force a lasting split with 
Spanisb fascist (9) 

5 Backs European currency 

6 A new romance developed 
in Ireland (9) 

7 Pole's solemn promise to 
deliver weapon (5) 

S The German's held by in- 
ternational airport atten- 
dant (7) 

14 No use bein'* blunt (9) 

16 Can't be bothered about 
moving (9) 

17 Knowing excellent joke (9) 

18 Copes with a pointed tool 

20 Attract staff by supplying 
rail transport (7) 

22 On the other hand accepted 
benefit (5) 

23 Mean to follow second ani- 
mal track (5) 

24 Wish to undo chain caught 
in ruffle (5) 



Win an exclusive 44-piece Carlton Cutlery Canteen. A contemporaiy styling in 18/10 

stainless steel with a 50 year guarantee. 


CALL 0891 311 017 

When tou have the answers to the fen* dues across AND ibe first three dues dram phone C89J 311 017 aod leave your arsweas with yoor name 

address and daytime telephone number by midnight tonight Calk cost 39p pet mmme cheap rate, 49p per minute aB other times . 

Winners will be selected at random from all currrct entries recervwL No cash alternative. Normal Newspaper Publishing rales apply. Editors decision is 
final 
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On the record: the new technique can rawest the exact amount a coral grew In one day 


aw? . W&::s v. 


Russell Sach/NewsTeam 


Beautiful spies in the sea 


T he bleached, bone-white 
skeletons of coral washed 


X skeletons of coral washed 
up on the beach and sold in 
tourist shops could be marine 
diaries, a history of the sea 
stretching back for thousands 
of years, a tale of pollution, di- 
mate changes, volcanic erup- 
tions, even the El Nino effect. 
Like trees, corals lay down 
annual rings in light and dark 
bands which can be read as if 
they are the pages of a book. 
Now Dr Henrietta Lidiard, 
from the University of Brad- 
ford, and her colleagues are 
pioneering a new technique 
which may enable them to 
read daily detail as well as the 
yearly entries in this jouroal- 
Corals are mostly dead. Liv- 
ing tissue is found only on the 
tips of what is in fact a skele- 
ton. The skeleton is composed 
of calcium carbonate, but coral 
also incorporates other chem- 
icals into this structure so that 
each layer of “bone" is actually 
a signature of the sea at that 
particular moment 
Corals are extremely sensitive 
to any changes in light temper- 
ature and saltiness. Just as cold 
weather causes trees to lay down 
narrow annual rings, corals, if 


Like tree rings, the structure of 
coral records layers of history. A 
new technique for reading it could 
help in the fight against marine 
pollution. By Sanjida O’Connell 


tbey are stressed in any way, will 
slow down their growth (a max- 
imum of 2 an a year) and may 
take years to recover. 

Because of their sensitivity, 
and the way corals integrate 
chemicals Into their skeletons. 


even more precise climate 
changes can be recorded. Dr 


Peter lisdale. of the Australian 
Institute of Marine Science in 
Qneenslanid, was able to esti- 
mate. the amount of rainfeU that 
occflm by examining coral skel^ 
lans.£Him^ 

mord soil rs washed into the 
rivers and then the sea. One of 
the components of soil, fidvic 
add, is. incorporated in coral, 
and under an ultranviolet light 
shows up in fluorescent bands. 

Man-made pollution is also 
recorded by coral. In Panama, 
where the oil industry is active, 
one of tiiedienncalsin oBL, vana- 


dium, is picked up by corals, 
researchers from Newcastle Uni- 
versity discovered. The greater 
the spillage, the more vanadium 
found in the indigenous coral. 

The corals Dr Lidiard stud- 
ies are reef-building massive 
corals which have lived for as 
long as 50 years. Fbssil corals 
can provide an even more 
impressive record of dimate 

change stretching bade for thou- 
sands of years. 


Up to now, coral analysis 
could only provide an estimate 
of 'when events happened. 
Looking at annual rings is like 
taking the average figure far' 
pollution or dimate change in 
a year. “If you want bulk mea- 
surement, it’s OK,” says Dr 
lidiard. The technique she is 
developing in collaboration with 
the British Geological Survey 
involves pinpointing the exact 


amount a coral grew in a day by 
examining the skeleton under a 
microscope and vaporising a 
tiny sample with an ultra-violet 
laser. The partides of coral in 
the resulting aerosol are then 
anal ysed to see what kind of 4. 
chemicals have been used to 
help build the coral's skeleton * 
on that particular day. 

This new technique may also -• ^ 
help prove - or disprove - a ' i 
new theory on how coral grows. 

Dr David Barnes, from the 
Australian Institute of Marine ^ 
Science, has shown that a coral r 
skeleton is a lattice made up of 
horizontal buttresses and ver- ► 
tics! rods and that these verb- ■ 

cal rods may be growing both 
up and out at the same time. 

Dr Lidiard describes a rod as - 
if it were a pencil. “As the tip 
of the penal extends, it also 
thickens aft the way down.” So 
cutting these rods lengthways 
will allow the team to analyse' : 
a complete set of the daily 7 
growth rings for the coral 

Dr Lidiard’s techniques 
could one day be used to enable 
coral to act as spies in the sea 
to provide evidence of pollu- 
tion, for example, when chem- . 
leal companies evade the law. 
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If you want to bring out the natural beauty of your rooms you want a hardwood floor from 
the Scandinavian Flooring Company. With their unique three-layered design to prevent 
expansion and contraction, Tarfcett are Europe's largest manufacturer's of prefinished 
Hardwood Floors. And with our specialist experience we are laying quality wooden floors 
with no fuss, no mess in a day. See for yourself. 

FREEFONE 0800 616 748 (24 hn) 1 or complete the coupon. 
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